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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


I, 1970, more than two million persons resided within the po- 
litical boundaries of Metropolitan Toronto, Only half that many 
lived there on January 1, 1954, when the original 13 constituent 
municipalities were brought together to form the Municipality of 
Metropolitan ‘Toronto. About one-quarter of the 1970 population, 
450,000 persons, had not yet been born. Another estimated 500,000 
have come from abroad since the inauguration of a metropolitan 
form of government. Another large group would be described by 
social scientists as “in-migrants,” usually native-born or long-resident 
Canadians who have moved to the urban center from small towns 
or rural areas in Ontario, or from relatively underdeveloped parts 
of Canada, particularly from the Maritime Provinces. 

Whatever the combination of factors, the total impact is of tre- 
mendous importance to Toronto. Perhaps it is because so many 
people are new residents, that few Torontonians appear to be seri- 
ously concerned with their local government, its progress during 
the previous 18 years, or its new form in the revised political frame- 
work that came into being on January 1, 1967. It seems that fewer 
and fewer residents feel an allegiance to one of the local municipali- 
ties. Many residents are indifferent whether the metropolis is com- 
posed of one huge city, four cities and a metropolitan government, or 
the present pattern of five boroughs, one city, and the Municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
It was not always so. Toronto, the capital of the Province of On- 
tario and the second largest city in Canada, derived its name from 
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the one given by the Huron Indians to their country; it probably 
means “‘land of plenty.” As early as 1750, the French had established 
a fortified trading post on the present site of Toronto. In 1787 the 
British purchased the site from the Mississauga Indians, and in 1793 
settlement began, with its establishment as the capital of the newly 
formed Province of Upper Canada. The new capital, renamed York, 
was captured by American forces during War of 1812, and the 
parliament buildings and archives were burned in 1813. By 1820 
the residents numbered about 1,250, but as a result of large-scale 
immigration the population grew rapidly and commerce became 
more important than administrative functions. 

In 1834 the Town of “muddy” York resumed its original name 
and was incorporated as the City of Toronto, with a population of 
more than 9,000. In the second half of the nineteenth century this 
city became the leading financial, commercial, and manufacturing 
center of the Province of Ontario (formed in 1867), and it gradually 
became the focal point of the emerging railway network. The Census 
of 1901 listed the City’s population at about 208,000. Immigration 
continued from the 1880’s until the beginning of World War I in 
1914, by which time the City had grown to 400,000. 

Until 1920 most of those who settled in Toronto chose to reside 
within the City boundaries. Particularly in the years between 1880 
and 1910, a series of villages and small towns had developed adjacent 
to the incorporated city, and the City of Toronto expanded con- 
siderably through a number of formal annexations. By 1920, how- 
ever, this process was almost complete; although several new mu- 
nicipalities were created and began to expand during the 1920's, the 
process of annexation fell into disuse.* 

On one hand, the City of Toronto and its administration were 
fully occupied in digesting the areas incorporated within its bound- 
aries by annexation. Moreover, the persons who deliberately chose 
to move into such new municipalities as the Town of Leaside and 
the Village of Forest Hill did so to create the kind of local municipal 
environment they sought, and so they resisted further encroachment 
by the central city. Their strength and the weakness of the City 
created a local system that, by the beginning of World War II, in- 
cluded the City and 12 municipalities adjacent to or surrounding it. 
The total metropolitan population revealed in the Census of 1941 
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was 892,179. Of these, 73.5 percent resided within the boundaries 
of the City proper.? 

Almost from the beginning of its settlement, the City of Toronto 
gained an unfortunate reputation, which has survived up to the 
present. For the most part, the earliest settlers were British citizens 
sent from England to develop the civil and military administration 
of Upper Canada. They were soon joined by Anglican clergymen, 
businessmen, and merchants. They constituted a social and political 
elite which by the 1830’s was regarded by some members of the com- 
munity as a representation of all that was undesirable in the British 
colonial administration of that day. 

Newcomers of lower social classes and those who were not of the 
civil and ecclesiastical establishment worked hard throughout this 
period to achieve a system of responsible self-government for the 
British colonies of North America. In both Upper and Lower Can- 
ada (Quebec) abortive rebellions erupted in 1837-1838, but they 
did lead to a full-scale investigation of the situation in these colonies 
by Lord Durham, who recommended in his report of 1840 the union 
of Upper and Lower Canada. The Union Act was passed by the 
British Parliament in 1841]. In the midst of these developments To- 
ronto was for many Canadians the center of British power and ex- 
clusiveness, as well as the center of economic power and domination 
over the hinterland. This combination of apparent attributes caused 
the City to be seen as a smug, Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-dominated cen- 
ter of political and economic power, and despite the substantial im- 
migration from Europe in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, this notion persisted until the end of World War II. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL CENTER 


Toronto never became a great industrial center. Although many 
manufacturing enterprises developed in the course of time, the 
emerging metropolis has been primarily a center of financial enter- 
prise and commercial distribution rather than a center for the pro- 
duction of goods. Paradoxically, the three most powerful banks (the 
Royal Bank of Canada, the Bank of Montreal, and the Bank of Nova 
Scotia) among the ten chartered banks in Canada did not have their 
headquarters in Toronto. Yet Toronto rivaled Montreal and to some 
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extent, as in the case of the development of its Stock Exchange, has 
surpassed it in economic importance. 

Although Montreal has always exceeded Toronto in population, 
both within the central city and the wider metropolitan area, To- 
ronto’s economic importance to Canada must not be underestimated. 
Income declared for personal income tax purposes in Toronto in 
1965 was $4.3 billion; in Montreal the comparable figure was $3.8 
billion. The figures for 1968 were, Toronto $6.047 billion, Montreal 
$4.972 billion. It is clear from federal data that the individual and 
corporate residents of the Metropolitan Area of Toronto contribute 
a substantial percentage of the total federal revenues. 

One significant consequence of Toronto’s rise as a commercial and 
financial center has been the perpetuation of its image as a proud, 
exclusive, and unfriendly urban area. For the past century, at least, 
it has been known in many editorial pages and public halls through- 
out the nation as “Hogtown.” While this can be dismissed as an in- 
dication of the traditional rural debtor psychology, nevertheless this 
general opinion of Toronto has persisted, despite fundamental 
changes in the composition of its population. 


POPULATION COMPOSITION AND CHANGE 

Questions concerning religion, nationality, or ethnic origin have 
been included in the Canadian Census to the present day, in part 
because French Canadians have insisted on this method of identify- 
ing their group, and in part because Jewish Canadians have been 
equally interested in knowing their number. These census data for 
1941 show that 81 percent of the population of Greater Toronto 
traced their origins to the British Isles. Nearly 80 percent of the 
residents of Toronto at that time considered themselves to be Prot- 
estant (various denominations of Protestantism are published in the 
census material); the Roman Catholic population was a mere 14.2 
percent, and the Jewish population approximately 5.8 percent.* 

By 1951, following five years of significant immigration, these 
patterns had begun to change. In 1951 Torontonians numbered 
1,117,470. The percentage indicating that they were of British origin 
had dropped to 69.5 Moreover, there had been an important increase 
in the number of persons who gave Italian or German as their na- 
tionality. The denominational pattern had begun to change as a 
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result of immigration, but the proportion who said that they were 
Roman Catholics did not yet exceed 20 percent. Although the num- 
ber of Jewish persons had increased by some 7,000, the percentage 
was relatively stable. 

The census data published as a result of the enumeration of June 
196] revealed the full force of the immigration subsequent to 1946.® 
Within the City of Toronto the proportion of residents of British 
origin had dropped to 52 percent. On the other hand, those of Cen- 
tral or Southern European origin had increased to more than 35 
percent. The figures collected on the “period of immigration” in- 
dicated that 196,000 residents of the city proper had come to Canada 
since the end of World War II. Similar trends occurred within the 
metropolitan area as a whole, but were not as marked as those in 
the central city. This was because many newcomers came first to 
the urban core, while many of the longer-term residents of British 
origin and Protestant affiliation moved to the new suburban areas 
adjacent to the City. Still, for the metropolitan area as a whole, the 
proportion of British origin was only 60 percent in 1961. Since 1951 
the Italian segment had grown from 28,000 to 140,000; those of Ger- 
man origin from 19,000 to 80,000; those of Polish origin from 27,000 
to 59,000; and a mixture of nationalities listed as “Other Europeans” 
—Hungarian, Portuguese, and so on—had grown from 41,000 to 
190,000.7 

Changes in the patterns of religious affiliation were even more 
striking. By 1961 the City’s population who considered themselves 
Protestants had dropped to 62 percent, while the Roman Catholic 
percentage had increased to 34.7 in the City, and to 27 in the Metro 
area. The Jewish population had failed to keep pace with the rapid 
increase in Metro’s population, although its proportion was still a 
little more than 5 percent of the total. Other religious denomina- 
tions had appeared in Toronto after 1946, notably the Buddhists, 
but none of these were of numerical significance. 

Although Toronto has continued to be regarded with grave sus- 
picion by the residents of other parts of Canada, particularly west- 
ern Canada and small towns and rural areas in central and eastern 
Canada, it is obvious that the Toronto of 1948-1953 (when the 
great debate concerning the establishment of metropolitan govern- 
ment was waged) was not the Toronto of the nineteenth century, or 
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even that of the first third of the twentieth century. Changes in na- 
tional origin and religious affiliation are perhaps the most iden- 
tifiable part of the basic changes that have occurred. 

More fundamentally, Toronto is no longer simply a central city, 
which in fact, lost population between 1931 and 1951. It is also a 
rapidly expanding urban agglomeration that increases in total pop- 
ulation by about 50,000 per year. The great debate over political 
organization in the early post-war years was not, therefore, a debate 
concerning the people and the patterns of the past, but took place 
before the arrival of the newcomers and the development of the new 
patterns that emerged during the 1950’s and 1960's. 


EARLY CONCERN WITH PLANNING AND HOUSING 

If the national image of Toronto was that of a self-satisfied com- 
munity based upon wealth and exclusiveness, the residents of the 
City have failed to see the appropriateness of these views. As we have 
seen, in the early part of the nineteenth century the City was not only 
the center of British colonial administration and of economic power 
based upon privilege but also, in equal measure, the center of re- 
sistance to traditional colonial administration and advancement de- 
rived from birth and position. Although Toronto expanded rapidly 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, there is some evi- 
dence that its citizens were by no means satisfied with the quality of 
its urban development. Thus for example, Professor Masters has 
noted that in 1873 serious concern was expressed over the unhealthy 
conditions existing in certain areas, partly as a result of the preva- 
lence of outside toilets adjacent to wells supplying water.® At the 
time, the City had a population of about 60,000. 

By the turn of the century Toronto was a city of more than 200,- 
000. As expansion began on the City’s outer fringes during the next 
25 years, the deterioration of the urban core began to be recognized. 
For example, in October 1909 one of the principal speakers at the 
Canadian Conference of Charities and Corrections strongly con- 
demned existing conditions in Toronto, where the conference was 
held. Her comments might have been made at any time during the 
1950’s and 1960's: 


We are told that we have no slum district in Toronto and know nothing 
about the tenement house; but we do know that there is a great deal of 
overcrowding, and the effect on the children is something that we will 
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realize better Iater on. I fear that Toronto is breeding a class of criminals 
that will keep it busy to take care of in the next few years, if nothing is 


done. . . . Children rooming with parents is a serious evil. I could tell 
you of scores of cases where father, mother, and children sleep in one 
room, . . . In these homes there is a lack of proper sanitary conditions. 


. . . How can children grow up decently in homes like these! ® 


Public concern with these problems was indicated by the organiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Municipal Research in June 1914. In its first 
year the bureau published two bulletins on housing conditions, In 
December 1918, after two years of study, the bureau published a 
substantial and comprehensive report on a major downtown area 
known as “The Ward.” #° This report provided a revealing picture 
of physical deterioration in an urban environment, and of the con- 
sequent social, hygienic, and economic effects upon the residents 
and the City as a whole. One of the appendices was entitled “Slum 
Conditions of Toronto” and consisted of the concluding chapter of 
a report by the Medical Officer of Health in July 1911. This is also 
expressed in language that is still appropriate today. 


It must be apparent that we are confronted with the existence of con- 
gested districts of insanitary, overcrowded dwellings, which are a menace 
to public health, affording hot-beds for germination and dissemination 
of disease, vice, and crime. Municipality after municipality has been 
called upon to pay the penalty for neglected slums. The portion of this 
paid by human life and human suffering cannot be as easily computed 
as the tax for hospital, prison, and reformatory maintenance. We are 
more willing to supply this accommodation than to endeavour to stamp 
out the gardens of vice and crime and the very hot-beds of disease. What 
we want is prevention, not cure. We can scarcely hope for people to rise 
much above their environments.11 


In its annual reports the bureau often noted that its publication 
on “The Ward” had made seemingly little impact on the housing 
situation. During the prosperous years of the 1920’s the bureau con- 
tinued to advocate the appointment of an advisory planning com- 
mission or the creation of a City Planning Board as the only way 
to achieve a number of objectives, including slum clearance.” 

The long years of economic depression after 1929 slowed down 
the “flight to the suburbs,” and all but two of the 12 suburban 
municipalities fell into default on their debenture obligations. Even 
a severe depression—and suburban difficulties—did not lessen the 
concern of many influential citizens and organizations with living 
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conditions in the center of the City. Indeed, the fact that larger num- 
bers of families were forced, through sheer economic necessity, to 
crowd together in the most inadequate housing inspired greater 
effort towards positive action. 

The City of Toronto celebrated its centennial in 1934. In pro- 
posing a toast to the City of Toronto at a major centennial function, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, Dr. Herbert A. Bruce, deliv- 
ered an address that led directly to one of the most comprehensive 
and significant investigations of urban housing conditions in Canada. 
He pointed out in part: 


Toronto is a city enviably situated, a city of fine residential areas, of 
beautiful buildings, of high standards of citizenship. That is how we 
see it; but I fear, in all candour one must confess that this city in com- 
mon with every large city has acquired inevitable “slum districts.” 

These areas of misery and degradation exert an unhappy environ- 
mental influence upon many of our citizens. You will probably say: “But 
Toronto has few such areas and they are not of great extent!” I say, and 
I think you will agree with me, that Toronto wants none of them and 
that the Toronto of the future which we would like to contemplate wiil 
have none of them.18 


These remarks made a profound impression. Shortly thereafter a 
committee was appointed to enquire into housing conditions in the 
City of Toronto, with special reference to the quality of accommoda- 
tion, rents paid by tenants, and environmental conditions. The com- 
mittee’s appointment was a major indication of one of the attributes 
of Toronto that belie its image throughout other parts of Canada. Its 
citizens have always been sufficiently concerned to band together in 
what is now called “citizen participation in urban renewal.” The 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Committee to Study Housing Conditions in 
Toronto, which reported late in 1934, did in fact identify the most 
seriously deteriorated neighborhoods and larger areas within the 
City proper, an identification that helped guide public policy for 
the next 30 years.1* 

Until the Bruce Report was published, neither the federal gov- 
ernment nor the provinces had displayed serious interest in the possi- 
bilities of public housing as a social or economic measure.* Federal 


* The first federal legislation in the field of housing was not passed until 
1935, and the first National Housing Act was not passed until 1938. Provincial 
legislation in housing matters as such did not exist, except in Nova Scotia. 
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housing legislation did not exist. Some housing had been constructed 
under the auspices of provincial governments for two or three years 
following the First World War, but interest waned after 1921. The 
City of Halifax was involved in a housing program after the disas- 
trous explosion of 1917.* There is little else to relate. 

After 1934 this void began to be filled, at first slowly and then 
more rapidly. In 1935 the Parliament of Canada passed the Domin- 
ion Housing Act, a part of the so-called “Canadian New Deal.” In 
fact, it was the only piece of major social legislation of that program 
not ultimately adjudged ultra vires, beyond the legal power of the 
federal government of Canada.} In 1936 the Toronto City Council 
passed a standard-of-housing by-law, which became the model for 
certain local by-laws (codes or ordinances) in other cities in Canada 
and in the United States, notably Baltimore.” In the same year, 
the City Council created an advisory committee on housing matters, 
and in September 1937 this committee presented a “housing pro- 
gram” calling for the replacement on the site of 4,000 obsolete 
dwellings. Within the Department of Public Welfare of the City of 
Toronto, a Housing Division was created in 1938.16 

Moreover, in that year the first National Housing Act was passed 
by the federal parliament. Although this legislation was inhibited 
by the outbreak of war in September 1939, the act did contain the 
seeds of much housing legislation passed in the post-war period. It 
included provisions for mortgage loans to enable individuals to buy 
their own homes; one section permitted local municipalities to par- 
ticipate with the federal government in rudimentary programs of 


* The collision of two ships in Halifax harbor in April 1917 led to an ex- 
plosion that leveled a substantial portion of the waterfront area. On part of the 
devastated area some of the first public housing, which exists today, was built by 
action of the governments of Canada and Nova Scotia, to provide housing for 
persons who had lost their homes in the explosion. 

+ In terms of constitutional responsibilities, housing has been interpreted by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in Westminster to be a responsi- 
bility of the provincial governments, by virtue of their power over “property 
and civil rights” in Section 92 of the British North America Act of 1867. The 
local governments in Canada are generally considered to be “the creatures of 
the provinces” and thus receive their power over housing and urban develop- 
ment through provincial legislation. In 1935, however, the Dominion Housing 
Act was ruled within the powers of the Government of Canada by virtue of the 
latter’s responsibility for “peace, order and good government” in Section 91 of 
the BNA Act. 
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slum clearance and public housing; and it included other sections 
that were expanded in 1944 and thereafter to give Canada the broad 
federal-provincial housing legislation it has now enjoyed for more 
than 20 years. 


HOUSING: WORLD WAR II AND AFTER 

Although the Second World War put a damper upon normal 
private house building activity, and also curtailed certain inter- 
governmental housing programs, the pressure within the City of 
Toronto for action with respect to slum clearance and public hous- 
ing activities did not cease. Many citizens in a large number of volun- 
tary associations continued to urge local government participation 
in those programs that were still feasible in the midst of a major 
war. In particular, a housing shortage of crisis proportions was evi- 
dent by 1941, and the pressures to create “housing for war workers” 
resulted in a federal-municipal program. Interestingly enough, these 
houses were built (in three groups of 200 dwellings each) not in the 
City of Toronto but in the suburban municipalities to the west, 
northwest, and east of the city proper. The Commissioners of Build- 
ing and Welfare and the City Solicitor also reported in 1941 that 
17,000 families were “doubled up’; a year later the Commissioner 
of Buildings and the City Solicitor reported that there was a need 
for 2,000 new dwelling units annually but that only 550 had been 
created in 1941. 

In the field of physical planning, more than 20 years of effort by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, the Board of Trade (a chamber 
of commerce), and many voluntary citizens’ organizations were re- 
warded by the establishment of the City of Toronto Planning Board 
on June I, 1942. In its second annual report, December 31, 1943, the 
City Planning Board issued a “Master Plan for the City of Toronto 
and Environs,” in which three blighted residential areas were desig- 
nated for redevelopment.!? An intensive study was made of one of 
these areas in east central Toronto, and in 1947 this became the site 
of Regent Park North, the first redevelopment project in a major 
Canadian metropolis. 

A year later, in its third report, the board included an analysis 
and plans for three slum clearance and redevelopment projects. Dur- 
ing the previous year more than 300,000 persons visited a major 
display, one of the first of its kind to be held in the City of Toronto, 
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at which the City Planning Board and its private planning con- 
sultants presented models of certain aspects of the City’s future, 
which they visualized during the first decade or two following the 
assumed victorious end of the war. 


REGIONAL PLANNING AND METROPOLITAN 
REORGANIZATION 

The broader aspects of regional planning were not neglected dur- 
ing these early years. As early as 1923 the Government of Ontario 
circularized the municipalities of Greater Toronto concerning the 
passage of a ““Toronto Metropolitan Act” which would have created 
the “Metropolitan District of Toronto” embracing the City and sub- 
urban municipalities within the County of York.1® The new district 
was to be provided with all the powers given to county councils. In 
the early 1930’s the County of York set up a Metropolitan Area 
Committee, which submitted an interim report in January 1934, but 
appears to have been disbanded thereafter. 

A year later the newly formed Department of Municipal Affairs of 
the Province of Ontario commissioned Professor A. F. W. Plumptre 
of the University of Toronto to prepare a report on the metropolitan 
area. This report was submitted in June 1935.1 Three years later 
the provincial department set up “The Committee for the Study of 
Municipal and Related Problems in Toronto and Its Neighbouring 
Municipalities.” The committee canvassed the municipalities by 
questionnaire and collected a great amount of detailed information. 
Its work appears to have been interrupted by the onset of the war, 
and the study was not resumed in the post-war period. 

Thus in both housing and planning, a good deal of background 
had been laid for the vigorous discussion that began before the war 
was formally ended in August 1945 and continued without cease 
for nearly a decade. Clearly the creation of a metropolitan form of 
government in the Toronto area was not an accident, but was the 
culmination of a long history of citizen and official concern with 
generally poor housing conditions, with grossly inadequate housing 
for families of low income, with inadequate attention to physical 
planning, and with an almost total absence of federal and provincial 
legislation in these fields.* 


* Until recently the federal government has been extremely reluctant to move 
aggressively in the field of housing and urban development, primarily because 
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Although a good deal was accomplished in the first five years fol- 
lowing World War II, undoubtedly one motivating factor in the 
creation of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto was the hope 
that this form of regional government would go far towards meeting 
the housing needs of a metropolitan population, and do so in a more 
adequately planned environment. 

Before the formation of Metro Toronto in 1953, the existing struc- 
ture of government in the metropolitan area—a central city and 12 
suburban municipalities, the latter within the County of York— 
was incapable of providing for the physical needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing urban community. It cannot be argued, therefore, that the 
chronic shortage of housing was the prime factor leading to the 
formation of metropolitan government. The rapid post-war expan- 
sion of the need for water supplies and sewerage, educational facili- 
ties, traffic improvements, and arterial extensions were among the 
most important aspects of the demand for an enlarged physical plant 
in an urban area that was otherwise threatening to degenerate into 
chaos. 

This analysis of the growth and development of metropolitan gov- 
ernment and regional planning in the Toronto area will demonstrate 
that physical development seems more readily adaptable to metro- 
politan organization than does social development. Of course, metro- 
politan organization provides not only new geographic dimensions 
as politics and public administration, but new social dimensions as 
well. Still, an enlarged governmental administration seems initially 
most likely to facilitate the resolution of problems that are physically 
based. Progress on such problems of physical growth and urban de- 
velopment is more rewarding politically and more visible than prog- 
ress with social problems. Thus the former is more likely to excite 
the imagination of the electorate because it takes tangible form in 
new housing, new developments, new schools, new highways, and 
other new facilities that are most likely to be found on the fringes 
and in the new suburbs of the expanding metropolis, where middle- 
and upper-income populations reside. On the other hand, problems 


of the constitutional restraints inherent in the interpretation of the British 
North America Act. In 1970, however, the Prime Minister announced that he 
would form a new department within the federal government, to be known as 
the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs. Apparently a way around the constitu- 
tional dilemmas has been found. 
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in social development are much more difficult to solve and tend to 
appear in the heart of the central city, where low-income families 
and poor housing conditions are concentrated. 

It is one of the basic themes of this study that in the process of 
solving the physical problems of a modern metropolis, the Munici- 
pality of Metropolitan Toronto has reduced the position of the cen- 
tral city, upon which it was founded, to that of a “have-not’”” mu- 
nicipality. Regional planning in Metropolitan Toronto made great 
strides in the years 1953-1970, using the “financial anchor’”—as 
Metro’s first Chairman, Mr. F. G. Gardiner, put it—of the City of 
Toronto’s favorable tax base and solid economic potential. During 
those 17 years, however, ‘Toronto’s own physical services deteriorated 
sadly, while Toronto taxpayers have paid a very substantial share 
(about 60 percent) of the total cost of equipping 200 square miles of 
developing urban territory for a resident population that will total 
about 3 million persons by 1980. 
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HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL, 
1954-1962 


O.. OF THE FACTORS leading to the formation of Metropolitan 
Toronto was the proven incapacity of the 13 municipalities to deal 
with the difficult questions of providing decent and adequate housing 
accommodation for their expanding populations. In the light of this 
fact, clearly underlined in the report of the Ontario Municipal Board 
of January 1953, it is remarkable that the Municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto Act failed to assign substantial responsibility in the 
fields of housing and urban redevelopment to the newly created met- 
ropolitan administration. Instead, Metro was treated like any other 
local government. Thus Part XIII, Section 17 of the Act, “Housing 
and Redevelopment,” reads as follows: 


(1) The Metropolitan Corporation and the Metropolitan Council have 
all the powers conferred on the Corporation or Council of a municipality 
under the Housing Development Act [passed originally by the Govern- 
ment of Ontario in 1948] or any other Act with respect to housing or 
building development, housing projects, temporary housing accommoda- 
tion and redevelopment areas, and with respect to any other matter con- 
cerned with the provision or improvement of housing accommodation. 

(2) Nothing in (1) shall be deemed to limit or interfere with the 
power of the area municipalities with respect to the matters mentioned 
in sub-section (1). 

Therefore, in 1953 the Government of Ontario must have decided 
that the need for housing and slum clearance had been overempha- 
sized, particularly for the lowest third of the income distribution. 
Alternatively, it was also felt that a sufficient number of powers and 
responsibilities had been conferred on the new Metropolitan Coun- 
cil, and that the Area Municipalities should retain housing and 
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urban renewal, at least for some time, in order to provide local gov- 
ernments with a raison d’étre.* As early as January 1, 1947, the City 
of Toronto had conducted a plebiscite on the question of clearing 
and redeveloping Regent Park North. Following the success of this 
referendum, the City had created the Housing Authority of Toronto 
as early as May of that year. The authority also had the powers of a 
limited-dividend housing company to operate in the middle-income 
field, under the then Section 16 of the National Housing Act, 1944. 


SLUM CLEARANCE AND PUBLIC HOUSING: 
WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 

To many elected and appointed officials, the emphasis upon slum 
clearance and public housing within the central city seemed most 
appropriate: The needy were clearly discernible within the urban 
core, whereas in the suburban municipalities there were very few 
“poor families,” and very few families in need of public housing. 
The social situation in the suburbs was considered to be entirely 
different from that prevailing in the City of Toronto. To some ex- 
tent this was a perfectly correct attitude, because no family could 
move beyond the City of Toronto unless housing were available in 
the form of single or semi-detached houses for sale. In the heart of 
the City, however, the housing stock developed over nearly a century 
had a sponge-like quality enabling it to soak up a vast number of 
migrants from foreign lands, as well as from rural areas and small 
towns throughout Canada. In large measure these trends have con- 
tinued to the present day. 

Chairman Gardiner of the Metropolitan Council did begin his 
administration, however, with many references to the need for more 
housing throughout the metropolitan area, particularly for relatively 
low-income families. In his view the “metro concept” meant that 
public housing should not be located only within the City of To- 
ronto itself. He believed that all the municipalities within the new 
metropolitan federation must share in the capital and operating sub- 


* An additional interpretation might be that in those years elected representa- 
tives showed very little interest in the whole matter of public housing. If it was 
considered at all as a function of local government, it would have been linked 
very closely to the notion of public welfare, and thus might be tolerable under 
the circumstances, provided that very substantial contributions for capital costs 
and operating subsidies were made by the senior levels of government. 
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sidies required for such accommodation, and should also expect to 
receive publicly provided housing within their borders. ‘The Chair- 
man’s sincerity was unquestionable, and as early as 1955 he was ac- 
tively promoting a new authority within the appropriate federal and 
provincial departments to coordinate public activity in housing and 
urban renewal within Metro. 

For many reasons it was not possible to transform the Housing 
Authority of Toronto into a metropolitan-wide authority. The gist 
of the difficulty lay in the manner of appointment and the inclusion 
of elected representatives on the City’s own authority. After the in- 
auguration of a federal-provincial partnership in public housing with 
the amendment of the National Housing Act in 1949, a number of 
so-called federal-provincial housing authorities were created, from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Vancouver, British Columbia. 

More than a dozen such authorities had been appointed in the 
Province of Ontario, and were responsible to a federal-provincial 
partnership through the Housing Branch of the Ontario Department 
of Planning and Development. These authorities were composed of 
five, seven, or nine “public-spirited citizens” (none of whom were 
elected officials), appointed to administer public housing created by 
the two senior governments in cooperation with the local municipal- 
ity. The administrative regulations were laid down in a manual de- 
veloped by the provincial Housing Branch. The.rent scale was estab- 
lished by the federal housing agency, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, and applied coast to coast. 


A FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL AUTHORITY FOR METRO 

A new seven-member federal-provincial authority, entitled the 
Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority, was appointed on Decem- 
ber 1, 1955. It was charged with developing a metropolitan-wide 
program in the Toronto area.* The new authority had no housing 
to administer, and the gravity of the situation was underlined by 
its appointment nearly two years before housing accommodations 
were actually built and available for occupancy. This requires some 
explanation of.the nature of a Canadian federal-provincial housing 


* The writer served as the Vice-Chairman of the Metropolitan Toronto 
Housing Authority from early in 1956 until its dissolution and incorporation 
in the Ontario Housing Corporation in November 1964. Since September 1964, 
he has served as a member of the Board of Directors of the corporation. 
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authority, including comparisons and contrasts with city housing ac- 
tivity in the United States. 

Until 1964, and even to some extent today all the planning and 
architectural design in urban renewal in Canada was undertaken by 
the federal agency, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, in 
conjunction with some agency of the appropriate provincial govern- 
ment. The local housing authorities are not consulted. They have not 
been considered appropriate participants in the urban renewal proc- 
ess. Instead, their role has been seen as that of a management au- 
thority to operate the public housing or other aspects of the urban 
renewal programs when they are completed. 

All this is in contrast to the American experience, where the local 
or municipal public housing authority has had substantial powers to 
raise its own funds and to plan and design the programs, as well as 
to call for bids and let contracts, and in a sense govern the entire 
process. The role of state and federal government in America has 
emphasized the financing of housing. 

In Ontario until 1964, an application had to be made to the Hous- 
ing Branch of the Ontario Department of Planning and Develop- 
ment, approved by the provincial authorities, and forwarded to Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation for federal approval. If the 
proposed plan involved an urban renewal scheme in which land was 
to be acquired and cleared, approval had also to be obtained from 
the Community Planning Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Municipal Affairs. When the required approvals—from the local 
government to the provincial government to the federal government 
and back down the line—were obtained, the Architectural Division 
of the federal agency would then begin to design what seemed to be 
the appropriate number of dwelling units on the best site suggested 
in the previous discussions. The latter probably occupied the better 
part of two years. The housing was designed, the programs were 
tendered, and the contracts were awarded, but in none of these mat- 
ters was the local government or the local federal-provincial housing 
authority consulted (if one already existed). 

The federal government paid 75 percent of the capital costs of 
constructing the housing, and the provincial government the remain- 
ing 25 percent. This was the general formula, but the local munici- 
pality might also be required to contribute, depending on circum- 
stances. Thus in the case of subsidized rental projects in the Province 
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of Ontario, the local government was not required to make any Cap- 
ital contribution, if municipal taxes on the project were reduced in 
proportion to the subsidy. If, however, the accommodation were to 
be of the “full recovery” type, that is, for lower middle-income 
groups, the local government was required to contribute 7.5 percent 
of the total capital. In both types of public housing the subsidies (to 
cover operating losses) were provided on the same basis, that is, 75 
percent federal, 17.5 percent provincial, and 7.5 percent local. It is 
easy to see why in many smaller communities, and medium-sized 
cities and towns, the housing authority sought to reduce or even 
eliminate this subsidy, which was burdensome even at 7.5 percent. 
In short, local municipalities felt that their tax resources did not 
permit them to contribute to housing subsidies. 

In the metropolis, however, all partners saw the Metropolitan To- 
ronto Housing Authority as perhaps the most important organization 
of its kind within the entire nation. Its first chairman was, in fact, 
the retired first President of Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Mr. David Mansur, who had served as President during the 
years 1945 to 1954. The remaining members included the Commis- 
sioner of Finance for Metropolitan Toronto, distinguished members 
of the business community, the judiciary, the educational system, 
and citizens’ organizations. Nevertheless, this apparently powerful 
group began its work with no authority to develop a program of pub- 
lic housing and urban renewal throughout Metropolitan Toronto. 
It was expected instead to undertake responsibilities for the occu- 
pancy, management, and administration of publicly provided hous- 
ing, just as was the case in many small communities in Canada where 
fewer than 50 dwelling units had been provided. The authority soon 
found it extremely difficult to accept this stunted role, and its influ- 
ence in the development of Metro during the next decade was com- 
mensurate with its refusal to “lie down and remain uncounted.” 


THE CASE OF LAWRENCE HEIGHTS 

The new Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority inherited one 
major housing program, Regent Park South, encompassing 732 
dwelling units in east-central Toronto (as recommended by a spe- 
cial committee which reported in 1955).? But the real test of metro- 
politan-wide potential in this field lay in the Lawrence Heights Pub- 
lic Housing Project. For about a year most of Chairman Gardiner’s 
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major addresses had included references to a substantial public hous- 
ing program to be developed on publicly owned land within the 
Township of North York. The federal-provincial partnership had, 
as we have already noted, purchased several large sites in undevel- 
oped areas outside the City. The first of these to be developed lay 
in North York, little more than a mile to the northwest of the City 
boundaries. By 1955 one of the largest shopping plazas of the time 
had been built on this land at the juncture of two major arteries, 
and a privately developed subdivision (tract), Lawrence Manor, was 
under construction with the assistance of National Housing Act 
mortgages. 


A THREAT TO A WAY OF LIFE 


As the new authority began to explore the potentialities of a 
public housing development on a site with an area of approximately 
100 acres, all the political and social implications of providing public 
housing outside the central city in a modern metropolis came sharply 
into focus.* In the mid-1950’s the Township of North York con- 
tinued to cling to the rather realistic notion that its people, a small 
number of old-time rural residents and a much larger number of 
new suburban dwellers, were quite different in both political and 
social composition from the residents of the City. 

The proposed introduction of several hundred low-income families 
as occupants of the Lawrence Heights housing project was thus seen 
as a potential threat to a traditional way of life—as described by 
local politicians and long-term residents. The project seemed to pre- 
sage a social revolution in the township. For these reasons, as well as 
the almost instinctive dislike for public housing found throughout 
North America, Lawrence Heights was strongly opposed during the 
years 1956-1960. As we shall see, the soul-searching by township of- 
ficials and the opposition by suburban residents to large public hous- 
ing programs in the suburbs has continued to the present day, when 
1,081 families now occupy Lawrence Heights. 


* Frank Smallwood, Metro Toronto: A Decade Later (Toronto: Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 1963), p. 33. Professor Smallwood, who reviewed the first 
10 years of Metro in substantial detail, wrote: “The Toronto public housing 
program represents a tangled web of overlapping governmental jurisdictions 
and its current woes are certainly not due to any problems of local financial 
inequities alone. Yet it is just as obvious that these local inequities have con- 
tributed additional complications to an already complex situation.” 
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ANTICIPATED IMPACT OF SERVICE NEEDS 


These were not wholly irrational prejudices and fears, as there was 
ample evidence that the movement of low-income families to the 
suburbs would bring quantifiable and substantive changes that would 
be reflected in service needs and demands made on local government. 
Thus only a nominal number of welfare cases or welfare expendi- 
tures had previously confronted North York. Consequently the local 
government had no social welfare administration, and few social 
services were available to township residents, or to other Metro resi- 
dents outside the City itself. 

Given such a situation, there was a good deal of apprehension 
about the impact of Lawrence Heights. Although the project’s density 
was extremely low, as public housing projects go—only 12 families 
per acre—North York’s legislators feared that it would precipitate 
extensive future educational and recreational service needs, as well 
as demands for social and health services. In projecting these re- 
sponsibilities they were, in effect, pioneers who believed that the new 
metropolitan administration was overwhelming them with a show of 
political strength, rather than offering logical proposals with ade- 
quate financing to meet future needs. 

These service-demand arguments were apparently based less on 
snobbishness than on hard facts such as the knowledge that the new 
host township would—within a year—become responsible for 50 per- 
cent (the proportion at that time) of public assistance payments to all 
such families requiring welfare assistance. During the first year of 
residence, the City of Toronto or another local municipality within 
Metro would be responsible for such payments. After that, the sub- 
urban township would take over that share. 

For all these reasons, a protracted and bitter dispute was waged 
over Lawrence Heights, its location and its nature. Many citizens and 
elected officials threatened court action to block the development. 
Although the threats were not carried out, Metro Chairman Gardiner 
had to use all of his considerable powers of persuasion to get a re- 
luctant North York Council to accept what has since become Can- 
ada’s largest public housing project, in both numbers and area. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S SUPPORT 


Chairman Gardiner became involved in the controversy for sev- 
eral reasons. For one thing, he in effect “adopted” Lawrence Heights 
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as his personal project. Presumably he did this in part to provide 
proof that Metro could do more than build water mains, sewers, and 
roadways. Moreover, he was under great pressure from various volun- 
tary associations, as well as the Metropolitan Toronto Housing Au- 
thority, to decentralize the public housing program into the munci- 
palities outside the central city. Finally, as we have noted, getting 
North York’s assent, which was required by law, took his personal 
intervention. 

Even Mr. Gardiner, however, could not entirely overcome the 
strong opposition and was forced to seek a compromise. The com- 
promise, worked out with federal and provincial housing officials, 
took the form of a “blended project,” in which a substantial propor- 
tion of the dwelling units would be rented on a “full recovery” basis. 
Presumably these dwelling units would be attractive to middle or 
lower middle-income groups. Hopefully the blending of inexpensive 
and subsidized housing would provide a form of social integration, 
instead of producing a monolithic collection of very poor families, 
bringing multiple problems with them. 


COMPLETION AND SUBSEQUENT EXPERIENCE 


Lawrence Heights was completed between 1959 and 1962. For the 
most part, it consists of row houses and maisonettes, with a number 
of small apartment dwellings of not more than 30 units each. A 
buffer strip of single detached homes for very large families was con- 
structed between the public housing area and the privately sponsored 
subdivision to the east. Nevertheless, social tension has continued 
throughout the entire period. In summary, and depending upon 
one’s point of view, it can be argued that the 6,000 residents of Law- 
rence Heights were for some years rejected by the larger community 
of North York. 

By the mid-1960’s it was evident that Lawrence Heights was in 
urgent need of a community center program, particularly for the 
development of day-care and day nursery facilities, and recreational 
facilities for the elderly. The center was constructed when the Town- 
ship of North York agreed to divide the estimated $100,000 cost 
equally with Metro Council. The federal housing agency, Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, had flatly refused to make a 
capital contribution and the province had followed suit. 

The demand upon educational facilities soon proved to be enor- 
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mous. An elementary school was built within Lawrence Heights, but 
was soon completely occupied. Thereupon senior elementary school 
pupils had to be sent to an adjacent neighborhood junior high 
school. The need for recreational facilities for teenagers led to an 
unpleasant controversy—having segregationist overtones—with the 
administration of a nearby secondary school. It was suggested that 
the school’s swimming pool be used exclusively by the children from 
the public housing project on one or two evenings each week. In 
another development, the project’s elementary school became a 
“community school” by 1968. The township Board of Education 
had awakened to the realization that the community was in need of 
a building, and of a recreational program that could be offered on 
an around-the-clock basis (early morning to midnight), seven days a 
week. 

With respect to social services, the township first appointed a social 
worker exclusively for the Lawrence Heights area. Later, North York 
cooperated with the Metro Toronto Children’s Aid Society and the 
Family Service Association of Metropolitan Toronto in the creation 
of an experimental program designed exclusively for families in the 
project. ‘These programs continue in the early 1970’s with reasonable 
success. 

But unemployment among young people is a major overriding 
concern, and one that makes it extremely difficult to demonstrate 
substantial social progress. Moreover, the awareness that older teen- 
agers, including those who have completed high school, suffer high 
unemployment is judged to have a devastating effect on their younger 
brothers and sisters. All is far from well in Lawrence Heights. 


LESSONS OF LAWRENCE HEIGHTS, AND MOVES TOWARD 
A METROPOLITAN PROGRAM 

The lessons of Lawrence Heights were not lost on the major gov- 
ernmental parties at interest. The Chairman of Metro Toronto saw 
that his emphasis on one huge project within a single municipality 
could not produce an adequate housing program for an expanding 
metropolis. Moreover, Lawrence Heights’ unitary qualities, its loca- 
tion within one of the rapidly expanding suburban municipalities, 
its failure in the planning stage to deal adequately with social needs 
and social services—especially schooling and counseling services— 
produced a monstrous headache for Mr. Gardiner. 
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STAFF INADEQUACIES AND APPOINTED ADVISORS 


At the same time, the Metro administration was seen as unable to 
cope with the provincial and federal agencies, or to adminster such 
programs during construction and occupancy. Although Metro was 
well staffed in the traditional fields of local government, it was not 
adequately equipped for the development and implementation of a 
metropolitan housing policy. 

Thus there was need for some form of advisory body to help the 
Metropolitan Chairman keep abreast of a difficult area in program 
development, and also to enable the Metropolitan Executive Com- 
mittee and Council to deal appropriately with the strong views and 
reservations of the Area Municipalities. The solution devised by the 
Chairman—after a series of meetings in late 1957 and early 1958— 
took the form of an Interim Housing Committee composed of the 
Metro Commissioner of Planning as Chairman, the Metro Com- 
missioner of Welfare and Housing, and the Chairman of the Metro 
Housing Authority. The first two persons were senior civil servants, 
and the third, although a layman, was extremely knowledgeable in 
housing matters. As far as the writer has been able to learn, no formal 
status was provided for the Interim Housing Committee, formed 
early in 1958, either by the passage of a metropolitan by-law or any 
other legislative device. The Metropolitan Chairman was free to 
seek advice on these matters as he wished, and there could be little 
question that he had selected appropriate advisors. 


HOUSING POLICY: A MULTILEVEL PROGRAM 


The controversy over Lawrence Heights exposed a further weak- 
ness. The Metro Toronto Housing Authority appeared to have al- 
most no role in the development of a metropolitan housing policy, 
or for that matter in the progress of any specific metropolitan pro- 
posal. The members of the Board of the Housing Authority were 
restive under the strictures governing the roles of federal-provincial 
housing authorities throughout Canada. First they urged that a full- 
time executive director, a senior person with appropriate experience, 
be hired to direct the activities of what promised to be the largest 
authority of its kind in the nation. By 1959 an executive director 
had been located and engaged; he became the secretary of the In- 
terim Housing Committee. It was then but a small step to an im- 
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portant role for the authority in the development of a housing and 
urban renewal program for the metropolitan area. 

Within a short time the Interim Housing Committee reported to 
Chairman Gardiner. The Chairman recommended to the Metropol- 
itan Council, which approved, acceptance of studies conducted by 
the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board. These studies pointed to 
a serious deficiency in public housing for low-income families and 
for elderly persons. The Metropolitan Council approved the recom- 
mendation that the three levels of government, together with the 
appropriate Area Municipalities within Metro, work diligently to- 
ward the construction of at least 1,000 public housing dwellings for 
families and 500 dwelling units for “senior citizens,” during each of 
the five years between 1959 and 1963. This combined enunciation 
of policy and a quantitative program was widely hailed throughout 
Ontario and, indeed, throughout the nation. At least it seemed that 
Metropolitan Toronto was on its way toward accepting, as real policy 
targets, some of the major housing goals underlying its creation, and 
referred to in the Ontario Municipal Board’s report of January 20, 
1953. 


SUBURBAN OPPOSITION 


Meanwhile however, the Area Municipalities that were likely to 
provide sites for publicly provided housing had also learned the 
lessons of Lawrence Heights. This applied particularly to the three 
largest Townships, Etobicoke, North York, and Scarborough, but it 
did not exclude the Townships of York and East York. Throughout 
North America, these were years of growing opposition to public 
housing, based in substantial measure on the reports and studies of 
social and economic conditions in the large projects built just before 
and just after World War II. The limited Canadian evidence related 
particularly to downtown slum clearance and rehousing operations. 
Prior to the 1960’s, this experience appeared to be favorable.’ Metro 
legislators from outside the City concluded that publicly provided 
housing was much more appropriate in the urban core than in the 
suburban areas. In any event, the multiple dwellings, which were 
apparently typical of publicly provided housing, were viewed simply 
as blots upon a suburban landscape where, until 1960 few residential 
structures had stood, except for single-family, one- and two-story 
dwellings. 
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Not surprisingly, the opposition within the Area Municipalities 
mounted in geometric proportions when the Metropolitan Toronto 
Housing Authority and Mr. Gardiner recommended to the Metro 
Council that substantial public housing communities be constructed 
in both the Townships of Scarborough and Etobicoke. In Scarbor- 
ough, the Warden Woods project was first discussed publicly about 
1960 when a substantial block of land became available, and the 
Interim Housing Committee recommended its purchase to the met- 
ropolitan administration.* In Etobicoke, for a decade or more the 
senior levels of government had owned a site known as Thistletown, 
which contained enough land for 1,200 public housing dwelling 
units and many hundreds of additional homes. The proposal for 
Thistletown—to be developed by a mixture of public and private 
enterprise—envisioned a huge satellite community in the northern 
portion of the relatively vacant township. Both Warden Woods and 
Thistletown were strongly fought through the first three or four 
years of the 1960’s. Both brought to the fore issues of considerable 
importance to the future of metropolitan government in Toronto. 

The Township of Scarborough placed particular emphasis upon 
the additional costs for schooling and public welfare assistance that 
would be entailed by a large number of new families occupying pub- 
lic housing. During 1961 and 1962 officials of the Metro Planning 
Board worked diligently on a formula for special financial assistance 
—from the consolidated revenues of Metro—to municipalities in 
which substantial public housing would be located. At the western 
end of Metropolitan Toronto, the Township of Etobicoke fought al- 
most viciously to head off the long projected Thistletown housing 
project. This occurred although Thistletown was a sincere and well- 
designed attempt by the three senior levels of government to create 
“an integrated community,” blending public housing and privately 
produced housing, rental accommodation and home ownership, and 
low-income and middle-income families. 


* The Interim Housing Committee, with the assistance of the Metropolitan 
Toronto Planning Board, undertook a broad examination of available public 
housing sites within Metro Toronto. Their recommendations concerning 
Warden Woods, O’Connor Drive and Scarlett Road, among others, led to inter- 
governmental land acquisitions that ultimately increased the public housing 
stock by nearly 1,000 dwelling units. Some of their proposed housing projects, 
however, were not constructed until the late 1960’s, under the auspices of the 
Ontario Housing Corporation. 
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Etobicoke took a somewhat different line of opposition from that 
of Scarborough and North York. Its officials expressed the attitude of 
“noblesse oblige,” stating that each of the major developing area 
municipalities “must take its share of poor families’ or “public 
housing families” or “welfare families.’ Nevertheless, the difficulties 
anticipated from placing low-income families in a relatively well-to- 
do municipality like Etobicoke were viewed by them as more serious 
than in the case of a working-class community like Scarborough. 
Thus they argued that the people in Etobicoke were not in the habit 
of using public facilities. It was also pointed out that Etobicoke 
lacked an adequate public library system as well as an adequate sys- 
tem of parks and recreation. Moreover, it was alleged that it did not 
provide various social and recreational services of a kind commonly 
expected within the central city, as well as Area Municipalities com- 
posed of lower-middle, working-class, and lower-income families. 

The resident of Etobicoke apparently provided his own social and 
recreational facilities within his home, his clubs and privately pur- 
chased recreational facilities, or his summer home. In a nutshell, 
Etobicoke was arguing that it really had not provided for “its own 
residents” the facilities that would be required to assist the “intrud- 
ers,” who would be applicants for public housing from the deterio- 
rated areas of the central city or other older sections of the metro- 
politan area. 


A DISMAL RECORD AND ITS CAUSES 


Regent Park South (732 dwelling units) and the greater part of 
Lawrence Heights (ultimately 1,081 dwelling units) were completed 
and occupied from September 1957 through 1960. Unfortunately, 
the announced metropolitan housing program of 1,500 dwelling 
units per year for five years was a complete failure. Severe opposition 
by the Area Municipalities coincided with the onset of a serious eco- 
nomic recession that developed in the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the second half of 1957, deepened during 1958-1960, and con- 
tinued through 1962. This five-year period roughly coincided with 
the time span for achieving the goal of an additional 7,500 public 
housing units for families and elderly people within Metropolitan 
Toronto, yet only 38 new houses for families were completed, the 
last portion of the Lawrence Heights project. 

This dismal record was severely criticized in the press, and by 
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citizens’ groups, planners, and social scientists throughout Metro- 
politan Toronto and the Province of Ontario. During these years 
both the Government of Ontario and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation drastically curtailed their planned commit- 
ments to new public housing and urban renewal programs through- 
out Canada. At the time, however, these explanatory facts were not 
generally known. Certainly no public announcement of such curtail- 
ment was made by either of these senior partners in housing and 
urban renewal. Instead, criticism was focused on the administration 
of Metropolitan Toronto. The Metropolitan Chairman was hard put 
to explain the incapacity of the new government to make more than 
token progress. The politician’s favored phrase in the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s was to the effect that man is capable of sending satellites 
and astronauts into space and successfully recovering them but seems 
unable to solve his housing problems. The writer pointed out on 
many occasions that it was far simpler to send a man into space than 
to solve the human problems of providing decent housing to the 
lowest third of the population in our Western urbanized societies. 
But this rejoinder had no profound impact. 


TOWARD A SINGLE HOUSING AUTHORITY 


After 1960, efforts to break through obstructions to progress in 
housing and urban renewal focused on the possibility of creating a 
single housing authority for all of Metropolitan Toronto, an author- 
ity with sufficient power to overcome the frustrations implicit in the 
federal-provincial partnership that had been inaugurated in 1950. 
During the years 1961-1963 the pressure grew for a single administra- 
tive agency in the Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority, and 
in such prominent citizens’ organizations as the Community Plan- 
ning Association (Metropolitan Toronto Branch), the Women Elec- 
tors’ Association, and, finally, within the Metropolitan Council itself. 

In the first instance, this appeared to require a merger between 
the Housing Authority of Toronto and the Metropolitan ‘Toronto 
Housing Authority. A committee was created in cooperation with 
the City of Toronto to discuss this possibility. Although the com- 
mittee met several times between the fall of 1961 and the summer of 
1962, its success was largely limited to identifying the difficult prob- 
lems needing solution before such a merger could occur. In par- 
ticular, the assets of the Housing Authority of Toronto, in the neigh- 
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borhood of $15 to $20 million, would have to be purchased by a 
“higher level of government,” or the City of Toronto would have to 
require appropriate financial compensation in some other way. City 
officials pointed out that they had turned over to Metro, without 
compensation, tremendously valuable capital assets in the form of 
waterworks and sewage disposal facilities, and they were in no mood 
to act similarly with respect to their public housing stock, which at 
that time was as large as that under administration by the Metro- 
politan Authority. 

Political support for a single metropolitan-wide housing authority 
came from the newly elected second Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Council, William R. Allen, Q.C., who assumed office in January 
1962. He appeared convinced that the principal factor in Metro 
Toronto’s dilemma in public housing and urban renewal was the 
impotence of its two housing authorities, neither of which could 
take effective action to produce the vast quantity of public housing 
needed. On several occasions the new Metro Chairman voiced his 
support for the new conception of a metropolitan authority with 
real capabilities, including the power to plan and design housing, to 
call for tenders (bids) and award contracts, and to acquire sites well 
in advance of anticipated requirements. In short, he called for a 
much more powerful instrument than had previously existed in Can- 
ada. Moreover in 1963 it was well known that changes were con- 
templated in the National Housing Act to permit the creation of 
regional or metropolitan authorities capable of making an apprecia- 
ble impact on the growing housing shortage. Thus there were 
grounds for optimism as Canada began to emerge from the severe 
economic recession of 1958-1962. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CONCLUSIONS: THE ISSUES OF 
1970 AND AFTER 


Acs NEARLY two decades of regional government in the Metro- 
politan Area of Toronto, it is perhaps surprising that certain major 
problems confronted during the entire period remain unsolved. Still, 
there has been tremendous growth in social and economic terms, and 
many economic and political issues have been dealt with. In the early 
1950’s Metropolitan Toronto had just over one million population. 
By 1970 this had doubled. During the late 1940’s and early 1950’s the 
metropolitan area was faced with an absolute shortage of supplies of 
pure water and waste disposal facilities. These shortages have been 
eliminated. Today water supply and waste disposal facilities appear 
adequate to accommodate the population of 5 to 6 million expected 
by the year 2000. Moreover the water supply is fluoridated, as a con- 
sequence of a favorable vote recorded in the only metropolitan-wide 
plebiscite held during the eighteen-year period. 

In retrospect, the array of major problems for which effective solu- 
tions have been developed since 1945 is so vast that it staggers the 
imagination. A transportation program—assiduously seeking balance 
between motor expressways and public transit facilities—has been 
under development throughout the entire period. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested in modern multilane controlled- 
access expressways. Moreover a thirty-mile network of rapid transit 
subway facilities, requiring an additional investment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars, has been created under the aegis of the Toronto 
Transit Commission, 
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The public has recognized the appropriateness, and indeed the in- 
evitability, of area-wide service consolidation. Thus, by 1970 the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto was responsible for an array 
of functions substantially increased beyond its initial assignment in 
1954. The consolidation of the 13 police departments in 1957 was 
accomplished so successfully and with so little dissent or complaint 
that the shift to a Metropolitan Police Department was scarcely no- 
ticed by the general public. The same was true of the consolidation 
of public welfare services, effected on January 1, 1967. 

In short, during the 17 years, 1954-1970, Toronto grew into a 
metropolis in the full meaning of the concept as understood in the 
major nations of the world. Simultaneously, the establishment of a 
metropolitan form of government made it possible for the adminis- 
trative services of local government to change and expand to meet 
the requirements of the rapidly growing population. This two-fold 
development inevitably raises the ancient dilemma of the “chicken 
or the egg.”’ Thus it can be argued that without the establishment of 
the Metropolitan Council, the vast urban development would not 
have been possible. But it can also be argued that without the rapid 
spread of urban development the metropolitan government would 
not have been necessary. 

Despite Toronto’s organizational progress, a number of major gov- 
ernmental and policy issues remain unresolved. Although these are 
not identical with those of the immediate pre-Metro period, many 
bear a close resemblance. A listing of the most important perennial 
concerns must include: (1) the role of the Metro Chairman; (2) the 
boundaries of Metro, and the geographic scope of the metropolitan 
planning area; (3) a unitary versus a two-tier concept of metropolitan 
government; (4) the growing interaction between neighborhood 
groups and municipal authorities; (5) the introduction of political 
parties into local and metropolitan politics; (6) the question of es- 
tablishing future priorities; (7) the position of the City of Toronto 
within Metro. 

All these major issues are interrelated. One cannot, for example, 
discuss the potential future role of the Metro Chairman without 
considering the form of metropolitan government over which he is 
expected to preside. If the Chairman is the appointed or elected head 
of a unitary, one-tier metropolis, the nature of his leadership and 
the roles he plays will clearly be very different from those to be an- 
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ticipated if the present structure of metropolitan government con- 
tinues into the late 1970’s and beyond. Similarly, decisions on the 
geographical limits of Metropolitan Toronto will significantly in- 
fluence the form of metropolitan government within the designated 
boundaries, as well as the nature of the Chairman’s leadership role. 


THE ROLE OF THE METRO CHAIRMANSHIP 

The first two Chairmen of Metropolitan Toronto served approxi- 
mately eight years each. The way each viewed his function and car- 
ried out his role was in large measure a matter of personal style, but 
this explanation in itself is insufficient to account for the differences. 


THE FIRST CHAIRMAN: WHAT METRO NEEDED 


The first Metro Chairman, Mr. Gardiner, was appointed by the 
Prime Minister of Ontario at a time when the physical and social 
troubles of Greater Toronto were immense. Mr. Gardiner saw his 
role as that of a dynamic political leader whose goal was the accom- 
plishment of tangible physical improvements—arterial roads, trunk 
sewers, water mains, school buildings, and bridges over previously 
unbridgeable ravines connecting two or more uncooperative munici- 
palities. His political style was implicit in his personality—aggressive, 
pugnacious, forthright. 

In retrospect, there can be little doubt that the fortuitous com- 
bination of metropolitan requirements on the one hand, and the per- 
sonality of the first Chairman on the other, gave Metro almost ex- 
actly what it needed. During the years 1953-1961 Mr. Gardiner was 
a superb politician, and although his annual election was held within 
the confines of the Metropolitan Council, his continuation in office 
was almost a foregone conclusion. On only one occasion in those 
years was he challenged by another candidate, who was easily de- 
feated. For these reasons, the question of area-wide direct election 
of the Metro Chairman was not given serious consideration. Perhaps 
it was a question for political scientists to debate, but not for serious 
politicians. 


THE SECOND CHAIRMAN: NEW FORCES IMPINGE 


The election of the second Chairman in January 1962 was bitterly 
contested by two candidates, and it brought into office an entirely 
different personality at a time when, again in retrospect, it appears 
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that a new set of forces demanded a new conception of the Chair- 
man’s role. Mr. William R. Allen proved to be a consummate ad- 
ministrator, far more a city manager than a politician. By the time of 
his election, still held within the Metropolitan Council, the Mu- 
nicipality of Metropolitan Toronto was well on the way to attaining 
a degree of maturity. The major physical concerns causing the gov- 
ernment of Ontario to create a metropolitan form of government 
had largely been solved. The growth of Metropolitan Toronto 
seemed assured even in the midst of a serious economic recession. 

The issues that were emerging by the early 1960’s were the large 
social questions: Metro’s role in a greatly expanded public housing 
program; the function of Metro in urban renewal; Metro’s position 
in developing an adequate public welfare system; and its responsi- 
bility, if any, for providing a variety of new social services, ranging 
from day-care centers for the children of working mothers to social 
and community services for senior citizens and other moderate- or 
low-income family units. 

By virtue of background, temperament, and conception of his role, 
Chairman Allen brought different attitudes and capabilities to the 
task. The assumption of new responsibilities by the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto required a social dynamism equivalent to the 
political dynamism required in the 1950’s. In the first year or two, 
Chairman Allen espoused the cause of an expanded regional public 
housing program, and argued convincingly for the establishment of 
a more independent Metropolitan Toronto Housing Authority. At a 
critical point in the deliberations, however, he appeared to lose inter- 
est, and by 1964 had apparently accepted the inevitability of defeat 
and the transfer of the existing metropolitan housing administration 
to a newly established provincial authority. 

In a similar but less publicly evident style, Mr. Allen worked hard 
for the elimination of municipal inequities in the divided public 
welfare system within Metro Toronto. In this case, however, he was 
apparently unable to shift the social assistance program to the provin- 
cial department, and was compelled to accept a Metropolitan De- 
partment of Welfare. 

In the Metropolitan Council and community organizations out- 
side, including the press, it was argued that the major focus of Metro 
‘Toronto during the middle and late 1960’s must be social, rather 
than an almost exclusive continuation of physical development. But 
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the Metro Chairman apparently did not accept this view, or was 
unable to convince the council of its significance. 


EMPHASIS STILL PHYSICAL AND FISCAL 


The great issues debated in the middle and late 1960’s related 
essentially to physical and fiscal needs: the expansion of public 
transit facilities versus the expansion of automotive freeways; the 
expansion of the boundaries of Metro Toronto in the hope of en- 
suring the continued development of privately financed housing pro- 
grams; the vast expansion in educational spending on both operating 
budgets and capital requirements, and the impact of educational ex- 
penditures upon the metropolitan and borough tax rates; the ques- 
tion of the disposition of the former city hall of Toronto, sold to 
Metro as a possible police headquarters building, and ultimately as 
the focus of a vast privately proposed urban renewal scheme by the 
largest retail chain in Canada. 


AREA-WIDE ELECTION OR CHOICE BY COUNCIL? 


The nature and role of the chairmanship in the 1970’s cannot be 
predicted, but one burning question has remained just below the 
surface of public interest: whether the Chairman should be elected 
on an area-wide basis or continue to be chosen by the members of 
the Metropolitan Council. It will be recalled that Chairman Gar- 
diner first raised this issue publicly in a submission to the Com- 
mission of Inquiry set up by the government of Ontario in 1957. 

But the issue could not be considered seriously while Mr. Gardiner 
remained in office. His tremendous prestige militated against a 
change in the legislation, and it was unrealistic to imagine that an 
opponent could defeat him in a Metro-wide election. In the 1960's, 
however, Mr. Allen’s posture as an administrative rather than es- 
sentially political head of a regional government was one of the 
factors that encouraged public discussion of the issue. The three 
daily newspapers in Toronto brought up the question repeatedly 
after 1965, when it was clear that the second Chairman was not 
committed to an amalgamation of the 13 municipalities into one 
political unit. The newspapers obviously see an area-wide election 
of the Metropolitan Chairman as a major thrust in the direction of 
the “one big city” concept they have favored throughout Metro’s 
history. 
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This argument is not made publicly, however, in the form of edi- 
torials or major analyses of metropolitan government in the daily 
press. Rather, the issue has been posed as a question of direct demo- 
cratic participation by the electorate versus indirect non-democratic 
election by a council of 32 persons who each at best represent some 
60,000 or 70,000 electors in their own constituencies. The opponents 
of these arguments, primarily elected politicians and candidates for 
public office, contend that a metropolitan election within an area 
of 240 square miles encompassing 2 million people would be very 
demanding on the candidates, physically and financially. Thus it is 
alleged that successful candidates would probably have to be very 
wealthy, and not necessarily best qualified to lead the growth and 
development of Metropolitan Toronto. 

To counter these arguments the newspapers insist that area-wide 
elections have proved to be feasible in such cities as Chicago, De- 
troit, New York, and Philadelphia, and that, although vast resources 
are required in such electoral campaigns, the mayors elected in such 
cities have almost invariably proved to be competent and even out- 
standing leaders, whether or not they were endowed with vast finan- 
cial resources through inheritance or business acumen. 


THE THIRD CHAIRMAN 


In the spring of 1969 the second Chairman of Metro Toronto an- 
nounced his retirement, to take effect from September 30, 1969. Ac- 
cordingly the third Chairman, Mr. Albert M. Campbell, was chosen 
by the Metropolitan Council over three other candidates on that 
date. Because this election took place near the close of a three-year 
term of office, a second election of the Metro Chairman was required 
at the first council meeting in January 1970. Mr. Campbell was re- 
elected by acclamation. The press agreed that the selection of Mr. 
Campbell was justified because of his long service in municipal gov- 
ernment and his great knowledge and experience in metropolitan 
government in Toronto. They nevertheless deplored his “indirect” 
election, not merely on the usual grounds but also because, they 
argued, such elections would invariably choose “an insider.” 

In fact, the election of September 1969 was contested by four 
candidates, only two of whom were currently members of the Metro- 
politan Council, although the other two had been the elected heads 
of large municipalities in past years. Moreover if the term “insider” 
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is meant to include persons whose records include long political 
service in local government and substantial experience within Metro, 
then it is difficult to see why such an “insider” should not be pre- 
ferred to an “outsider” with little or no relevant experience. 

Mr. Campbell is a former school teacher who holds a degree in 
agriculture. His style is rather quiet, rural and “folksy,” and he con- 
tinues to reside in the Borough of Scarborough on one of the few 
farms remaining within Metro’s boundaries. His political career be- 
gan when he was elected as a councillor in the Township of Scar- 
borough in the early 1950’s. In 1957 he was elected Reeve of Scar- 
borough and became a member of Metro’s executive committee. 

Mr. Campbell is not a flamboyant politician like Frederick G. 
Gardiner; nor is he a consummate administrator like William R. 
Allen. Within a few months he received Metro Council’s approval 
for the appointment of an executive assistant, whose task would be 
day-to-day administration, background research for decisionmaking 
and, presumably, the drafting of the Chairman’s major speeches. 
There has been some criticism of the alleged concentration of power 
in the hands of Executive Assistant John Kruger, a man in his early 
forties, and a former local councillor and resident in the Township 
of Pickering on Metro’s eastern boundary. For example, a major ar- 
ticle in the Toronto Daily Star in September 1971 termed Kruger 
“the man they call the power behind the Metro Chairman.” 

Developments during the first two years of Mr. Campbell’s Chair- 
manship suggest a very different interpretation of his leadership role. 
In fact, one may argue that the third Metro Chairman proved once 
again to be just the kind of person that Metro Toronto required at 
the time of his accession to office. In his first year, Mr. Campbell’s 
approach appeared to blend cautious administration with political 
leadership. During 1970 his speeches and statement on Metro’s future 
assumed increasing strength, and he emphasized the danger that 
Metro Toronto would be hemmed in and its growth arbitrarily re- 
stricted by provincial policy. First quietly and then more vigorously 
he urged the Government of Ontario to reverse its position on 
Metro’s boundaries, and to reconsider Metro’s ultimate growth po- 
tentials. 

In 1971 his addresses became much more forceful and attracted 
wide attention throughout the province and the nation. He was ex- 
tremely disturbed by the provincial government’s decision on trans- 
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portation policies within Metro. Again and again he warned that the 
Toronto metropolis was in danger of being stifled by its own uncon- 
trolled growth. 

The year 1971 saw increased respect for Mr. Campbell among 
local and provincial politicians, and in the press. In January 1972 
he announced that he would stand for re-election to a third-year term 
at the first meeting of Metropolitan Council, following its election 
in December 1972. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF METRO, AND 
GEOGRAPHIC SCOPE OF THE PLANNING AREA 

The 1953 delineation of a metropolitan region of 240 square miles 
was described earlier as a bold stroke of statesmanship by the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario. At that time and for perhaps a decade afterward 
this area appeared vast in geographical terms, particularly in contrast 
with the long established City of Toronto, which occupied a mere 35 
square miles. In 1953 the boundaries of Metropolitan Toronto ap- 
peared adequate to accommodate 20 or 25 years of population growth 
as then projected from the experiences of the early postwar years. 
Recognition of the startling rise in the Canadian birthrate after 1944 
was not yet widespread, nor was it possible to predict the magnitude 
of immigration into Canada from abroad after 1950. At least one- 
quarter of the more than 2 million newcomers to Canada who ar- 
rived between January I, 1946 and January I, 1961 settled in the 
metropolitan area of Toronto. 

Although this increase was not anticipated, the new growth soon 
became a fact and pressed hard. In the early 1950’s social scientists 
and members of the professions interested in urban development 
learned that most of the land within the traditional 12 suburban 
municipalities in Greater Toronto had been optioned by land de- 
velopers, investors, or speculators. Although a preponderance of the 
territory outside the well-established residential, commercial, and in- 
dustrial areas remained unserviced, the Metropolitan Toronto Plan- 
ning Board, in conjunction with local planning boards, had long 
since developed programs calling for urban services to meet projected 
population increases and related land use demands. Such planning 
efforts have helped reduce some of the substantial unknowns in the 
equations of urban development: the availability of capital resources, 
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the related matter of the rate of interest and other borrowing charges, 
strikes and other labor disputes, and political questions within spe- 
cific municipalities, to name a few. But new governmental arrange- 
ments are now required. 

Thus persistent high growth rates have made it clear that a de- 
cision must soon be forthcoming on the future boundaries and 
geographical scope of the Metropolitan Planning Area. As noted, 
the population of Metro Toronto expanded more rapidly in the 
1950’s and 1960’s than had been expected. Moreover, Canada’s gen- 
eral prosperity during 1950-1957, and again since 1963, has ac- 
cumulated enormous demands within Metro for housing, social facili- 
ties (schools and universities, hospitals, libraries, recreation facilities, 
airports), and commercial and cultural facilities of every conceivable 
type, as well as for a continuation of the traditional emphasis upon 
light and moderate industry. Metro Toronto has followed the path 
outlined by Gottman in his study Megalopolis: It has become a 
vast network of service-producing and service-distributing activities, 
rather than a center of basic physical production.! 


THE NEW TORONTO 


The fundamental change, particularly in the central city, has been 
far more extensive than this analysis would suggest. Toronto has 
also become a modern metropolis in the cultural sense. Not only does 
it provide new cultural facilities for arts, music, and drama but also 
it has led in the development of a new metropolitan culture. All the 
“in” activities of modern living are available in profusion. Moreover, 
a preponderance of youth is combined with the persistence of the 
elderly in an urban center whose population doubled in approxi- 
mately 15 years. 

Significantly, these changes have made Metropolitan Toronto an 
interesting and more attractive place in which to live. Not the least 
of its appeal for many newcomers is the existence of the metropolitan 
form of government itself. Whatever the explanation, Metro Toronto 
has been transformed from a city in which the single-family detached 
house was the principal form of dwelling to one in which high-rise 
apartment buildings of 20 to 40 stories dominate the skyline. The 
city of “homeowners and churches” has become a metropolis of ten- 
ants and secular entertainment. The great dilemma, now is not to 
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explain these phenomena but to determine when, if at all, the growth 
of the metropolitan area of Toronto should be brought to a halt. 


METRO-ONTARIO CONFLICT? 


In the 1960’s newspaper reporters, social scientists, and politicians 
began to speculate on the potential conflict between Metro Toronto 
and the Province of Ontario, should the metropolis ever encompass 
as much as 40 to 50 percent of the total population of the province. 
In 1951 Greater Toronto’s population represented 20 percent of the 
entire province; in 1961 the proportion had increased to 25 percent. 
In 1970 Metro Toronto had approximately 27 percent of the provin- 
cial population. 

The primacy of the metropolitan area is far greater, however, than 
the mere population data would suggest. Toronto is not only the 
political capital of Ontario but its financial capital as well. Some 
observers also consider it the financial capital of Canada. Whatever 
the origin of its residents’ income or the nature of their economic 
activities, the people of Metropolitan Toronto contribute a signifi- 
cant proportion of the income and corporation taxes collected in the 
whole of Canada and later distributed, in part, to the provinces. 

Quite naturally, Ontario officials have been reticent on a subject 
as politically dangerous as the potential rivalry between a metro- 
politan government and the provincial government. Actions taken 
during the late 1960’s to create a series of regional governments east 
and west of Metro were explained in detail in the previous chapter. 
The reality of this process was clearly demonstrated by the estab- 
lishment of the Regional Municipality of York (to the north of 
Metro) on January 1, 1971. Moreover, in mid-1970 the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs enunciated the view that the Metropolitan To- 
ronto Planning Area should be reduced, upon the establishment of 
other such regional governments, to the original boundaries of Metro 
(a diminution from 720 to 240 square miles). 

These actions were seen by some officials of the City of Toronto 
and the five boroughs as a gigantic pincer movement that would 
hem in Metro and restrain its growth. Provincial officials rarely re- 
sponded to these suggestions and provocations, remaining committed 
to the principles enunciated by the Prime Minister in 1966. As far as 
can be judged, the Government of Ontario moved into the 1970’s 
unswayed by the arguments that Metro Toronto should be permitted 
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to expand, and that it must be enlarged to the north, to the east, or 
in both directions simultaneously.* 


AN EXPANDING METRO: F. G. GARDINER 


The last words on this subject have not yet been uttered. It may 
be significant that in mid-October, 1969, Metro’s first Chairman, 
Frederick G. Gardiner, published a substantial article in the most 
widely circulated evening newspaper in Toronto. The article was in 
two parts, entitled respectively ““Metro Must Expand or Be Strangled” 
and “An Iron Curtain Must Not Stifle Metro.” ? Mr. Gardiner’s ex- 
position is summed up in the following excerpts: 


If Ontario’s Municipal Affairs Minister Darcy McKeough persists in 
his plan to freeze the boundaries of Metropolitan Toronto, he will be 
making a tragic mistake. 

Right now, Metro has an unlimited potential for future development 
into one of the important cities on the continent. If Metro is surrounded 
by an iron curtain of municipalities preventing its natural growth, the 
development of the whole area would be thwarted. . . . 

While Metropolitan Toronto is not a regional government in the ac- 
cepted use of the term, it is in many respects similar to one. It should be 
allowed to expand naturally without artificial boundaries. . . 

The main difficulty at the moment is that practically all of the land 
in Metropolitan Toronto is developed and future development must 
either be on land which is far beyond an economical cost or the develop- 
ment must be a vertical one with multi-storey buildings for residential 
purposes, and in the case of industry it will go where single storey build- 
ings can be built at an economic cost. 


The pragmatic consequence of this basic argument would be an 
expansion of the boundaries of Metro Toronto, increasing its total 
area from approximately 240 square miles to approximately 700 


* Ontario, Design for Development: Toronto-Centred Region (Ontario: 
Queen’s Printer, May 5, 1970). When Design was published, the minister indi- 
cated that his government was considering an enlargement of Metro to the north, 
up to the route of a new major east-west highway, the exact position of which 
has not yet been determined. Thus, the southern boundaries of the new Regional 
Municipality of York have not been settled. It is believed that this expansion 
would add between 25 and 40 square miles to Metro. Expansion to the west 
does not appear to be one of the major objectives of the expansionists. How- 
ever, some planners hold the view that it was primarily the presence of the 
Mayor of Mississauga on the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board that fore- 
stalled a drive towards the west. Certainly, rapid growth on the western fringe 
of Metro might suggest incorporation of that area within Metro, instead of a 
move to the east. 
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square miles. The number of municipalities would not, however, 
be increased substantially, as Mr. Gardiner proposed three phases 
in his total plan: (1) The enlarged Boroughs of York and East York, 
created on January I, 1967, would be incorporated within the bound- 
aries of the City of Toronto, on the argument that these relatively old 
and well-established areas fall naturally within the City. This would 
reduce the number of municipalities within Metro Toronto from six 
to four. (2) Metro Toronto would be expanded to the north, incor- 
porating and converting into boroughs two very large semi-rural 
townships—Vaughan and Markham—whose population growth dur- 
ing the past two decades has been slow, because of the lack of water 
and sewage facilities. These new boroughs would be somewhat larger 
than the present townships lying immediately north of Metro, on the 
ground that they should extend to the northern limit of the water- 
shed that drains into Lake Ontario. This would involve a further 
expansion to the north. (3) The present large municipality known 
as Pickering Township, immediately to the east of Metro in Ontario 
County, would be renamed the Borough of Pickering and added 
to Metropolitan Toronto. It would also be expanded somewhat to 
the north to encompass the watershed. 

Mr. Gardiner’s adjustments would eliminate two of the present 
boroughs and add three new ones, so that the Municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto would then consist of the City of Toronto and six 
boroughs. The argument did not, however, indicate the changes in 
representation that this plan would require, or consider the impact 
of the ultimate urban expansion upon the role of the City of To- 
ronto. Mr. Gardiner commented “Nothing which I recommend is 
on the basis that the metropolitan area of Toronto has any designs 
for any territorial aggrandizement but simply that the metropolitan 
area will not be impeded in its development and will have the City 
of Toronto as the central point in that region.” 

Clearly, the last word on the subject of Metro’s boundaries has not 
been said, nor the final decisions made. The comprehensive report 
of the Oshawa Area Planning and Development Study, which ap- 
peared in June 1971, strongly recommended that Pickering Town- 
ship become part of a new two-tiered regional government to be 
created east of Metro. Although at the close of 1971 it appeared that 
the October provincial election had forestalled open intergovern- 
mental discussion, the several municipalities that had received the 
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report in mid-summer were still in the process of considering its 
recommendations. 


A UNITARY VERSUS A TWO-TIER CONCEPT 
OF METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 


The federal system of metropolitan government legislated by the 
government of Ontario for Metropolitan Toronto in 1953 has per- 
sisted in its fundamental form to the present. The two-tier concept 
has been challenged often, but the province has remained adamant 
in its opposition to amalgamation of Metropolitan Toronto. Amal- 
gamation, of course, means “one big city” and thus a unitary form 
of government, presumably with a directly elected Chairman or 
Mayor for a population of 2 to 4 million. 

The three major newspapers have not budged in their opposition 
to the federal, two-tier concept, but none of the opposition parties in 
the provincial legislature has formally adopted the unitary prin- 
ciple for Toronto as a firm plank in its policy platform. It is true 
that an occasional Liberal or New Democratic legislator will speak 
out in favor of amalgamation, but neither Ontario’s Liberal Party, 
the official Opposition in the early 1970’s, nor the New Democratic 
Party, with almost as many seats as the Liberals, has espoused unifica- 
tion as a legislative objective, should either of these parties achieve 
power. 

The arguments in favor of a unitary versus a two-tier concept of 
metropolitan government have been explained fully in earlier chap- 
ters, but neither new nor convincing arguments have been made to 
alter the views of the Government of Ontario since the decisions of 
the early 1950’s. Moreover, it is not evident to any social scientist or 
participant observer, or to the elected officials most concerned, that 
the general public is greatly concerned with the form of metropolitan 
government. Elected officials rightly assume that the residents of 
Metropolitan Toronto are primarily interested in the quantity and 
quality of municipal services available to them and their children, 
and that they have good reason to believe that in these respects 
Metro’s efforts have been surprisingly successful. 


GOVERNMENTAL INTERACTION 
WITH NEIGHBORHOOD GROUPS 


In the mid-1960’s, the world-wide phenomenon of protest and 
participation inspired by such forces as ‘“‘the war on poverty,” the 
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war in Vietnam, and the increasing sense of involvement by citizens 
in the decision-making process, struck Metro Toronto with increas- 
ing force. The most notable activities were centered around issues 
that concerned the City of Toronto and its Planning Board, the Met- 
ropolitan Council, and the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


Within the central city the process of urban renewal under public 
auspices gained strength following a series of important amendments 
to the National Housing Act in 1964. Part II of the act, which had 
traditionally contained the provisions for slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment, was formally retitled ‘““Urban Renewal.” Thus for 
the first time the concept was incorporated in federal legislation. 
Many schemes put forward tentatively by the City’s planning board 
in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s now appeared capable of imple- 
mentation. 

It soon became clear, however, that traditional neighborhoods 
housing a large proportion of low-income families stood squarely in 
the path of urban renewal. Moreover it became increasingly doubtful 
whether low-income families should be driven out of the downtown 
area, particularly when their relocation in public housing was not 
possible during these years, Finally it became obvious that relocation 
of most applicants for public housing was not socially or economically 
desirable, let alone humane, if their new housing was distant from 
places of employment, from social and community agencies, and 
from available professional services, particularly health care. 


TRADITIONAL CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


In the previous half-century, citizens’ organizations in Greater 
Toronto have been primarily of two basic types. In the first, upper- 
and middle-class persons banded together to found “charitable agen- 
cies” or organizations designed to assist families and children or to 
provide services to newcomers. These were the traditional forms of 
citizen participation in community work in metropolitan areas of 
Canada and the United States during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. In the second, associations of neighborhood 
property owners or taxpayers formed organizations, which in To- 
ronto adopted British terminology and were often called ‘ratepayers’ 
associations.” In the first 15 years after World War II there were 
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dozens of these associations in Metro Toronto constantly appearing 
and disappearing; they often sprang up to protest activities of a 
municipal council in a particular neighborhood and then dissolved 
when the immediate crisis passed. 


A NEW FORCE: NEIGHBORHOOD GROUPS 


Citizens’ organizations participating effectively in local govern- 
ment were scarcely known in Metropolitan Toronto before 1965. 
Within the next two or three years, however, nearly every neighbor- 
hood formed a group, which was usually called a neighborhood or 
a tenants’ association. The first of these groups to attract the atten- 
tion of the public generally sprang up in neighborhoods that had 
been designated as urban renewal areas. Whether this designation 
was formal, in the sense that a local municipal by-law had been passed 
to ensure the application of federal and provincial laws aimed at re- 
newal of the neighborhood, or whether urban renewal by the local 
government was merely rumored, an association was almost certain 
to spring up. 

Those associations that survived were able to do so largely because 
of one or two crucial sources of leadership. First, in some neighbor- 
hoods the leadership of long-term residents was strong, persistent, 
and continuous. Where this was the case, the associations might sur- 
vive for several years with little or no financial support, despite re- 
buffs by the planning board or the municipal council. Second, in 
other neighborhoods, citizens’ organizations drew strength from the 
participation of highly educated, professionally trained residents who 
made opposition to urban renewal programs a hobby or even a 
career. 

For example, as the old residential neighborhoods within a mile 
or two of the downtown core became fashionable and many homes 
were renovated to become “townhouses,” these urban renewal neigh- 
borhoods attracted a share of residents with an artistic and intellec- 
tual bent. They paid great attention to preserving the old homes, or 
to modifying proposed urban renewal schemes that would affect 
them. This sort of leadership, based not upon older residents, who 
might be poor, uneducated, and inarticulate, was composed instead 
of scholars, lawyers, engineers, architects, and urban planners. By 
about 1967 such groups had become a formidable force. 

Notable confrontations occurred from time to time, although vio- 
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lence was rare. There were marches and demonstrations, and occa- 
sionally groups occupied committee rooms in Toronto’s new city 
hall (the site of City and Metro offices, and the location of both the 
City Council and the Metropolitan Council meetings). The con- 
tinuing polemics and pamphleteering produced important contribu- 
tions to the literature of housing rehabilitation and urban renewal 
planning. 


FINANCING LOCAL ACTION 


As the decade drew to a close, the problem of financing citizens’ 
organizations in residential neighborhoods, or major protest move- 
ments on a wider scale, appeared capable of solution. In 1969 the 
federal government announced a grant of more than $80,000 to an 
organization known as the Community Improvement Association of 
Regent Park, an association of tenants in two contiguous public 
housing pro,ects with a population of nearly 10,000 persons, occupy- 
ing some 2100 dwelling units. 

The grant was made available over a three-year period. This en- 
abled the association to hire a community development worker and 
to organize the tenants in their concerns with the quality of their 
neighborhood, the quality of their housing and its maintenance, and 
their relationships with the Ontario Housing Corporation. The grant 
was made jointly by the federal Department of National Health and 
Welfare (Welfare Grants Division) and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. It was probably the first grant of its kind in 
Canada, and it predictably aroused strong objections from some local 
and metropolitan councillors who saw it as a federally sponsored 
irritant, or goad, to further citizen opposition to local government 
activities, particularly in housing and planning. 

In a second approach, the most prominent group opposed to a 
project of the Metropolitan Council campaigned to raise at least 
$50,000 from interested persons in the community who were against 
the expansion of the freeway system, and in particular the Spadina 
Expressway. This organization’s fund raising was sufficiently success- 
ful to permit hiring one of Canada’s most prominent lawyers to ap- 
pear before the Ontario Municipal Board at a hearing beginning in 
January 1971. The objective was to defeat the project through an 
exploration of its pros and cons before the board could consider 
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Metro’s application to expand its borrowing program and thus its 
right to proceed with the expressway. 


FORMIDABLE FORCES 


As the 1970’s began, the Metropolitan Council came to realize 
that citizens’ groups, in the form of neighborhood associations and 
protest movements founded around such concerns as public versus 
private transportation, were formidable forces influencing the de- 
termination of public policy. Before 1970 the council had had little 
experience with such groups, and beyond a few delegation visits 
and the presentation of a few briefs, there had been no major con- 
frontation. But the attitude of the Chairman, most borough mayors, 
and the Mayor of the City was one of restrained suspicion and re- 
sentment. 

Nevertheless, it is important to emphasize that the officials and 
City Council of Toronto have borne the brunt of public displeasure. 
Before 1967, dissatisfaction with the City’s welfare programs, and 
particularly with its urban renewal schemes, led many delegations 
to visit City Hall. The heart of the matter is that the ailments of 
the central city of a modern Western metropolis become a prime 
focus for discontent and protest. It was not the residents of single- 
family homes in the suburbs who marched on local government of- 
fices; it was the residents of old and deteriorating renewal areas 
downtown, who saw their miserable housing threatened with demoli- 
tion and their families threatened with relocation. Meanwhile the 
issues were extended beyond the core by a project like the Spadina 
Expressway—which would cross several Metro municipalities and 
have a great impact on industrial and commercial locations, on first- 
rate residential neighborhoods, and on traffic patterns. This brought 
into play the highly educated and highly organized protest move- 
ments of the 1970’s, which began to press the Metropolitan Council 
with all their strength. 


THE ENTRANCE OF POLITICAL PARTIES? 

The idea of introducing political parties into local and metro- 
politan politics was not new in Toronto, but in the mid-1960’s it 
appeared possible that, for the first time, the parties might actually 
be able to capture enough seats, including a number of mayoralties, 
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to exert a real influence at both the borough and metropolitan levels. 
‘Those eager to see this happen received favorable though not over- 
whelming support from the three Toronto newspapers. 


EARLY EFFORTS 


About 1965 a group of interested citizens in Toronto formed a 
new association dedicated to electing candidates who were ready to 
accept a definite platform or set of policies. This organization soon 
became known as CIVAC (Civic Action). In election campaigns to 
inaugurate the new organizational arrangements taking effect in 
Metro Toronto on January 1, 1967, CIVAC was unable to offer 
candidates who were firmly committed to a set of policies; thus it 
was not clear what they hoped to achieve. There was no evidence 
that any Mayor or councillor elected on December 1, 1966, would 
serve the first three-year term, following the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Metropolitan Toronto, with any clear political com- 
mitment to any new or traditional party. 

In the politics of the City of Toronto, the party affiliations of 
most candidates have always been clear. It was known that the 
Mayor of ‘Toronto was either a Liberal or a Conservative, and there 
were one or two occasions in the early 1930’s when the Mayor was 
said to be a “trade unionist” or a “labor man.” This apparently 
meant that he was not a member of either the Liberal or Conserva- 
tive parties, but perhaps leaned in the direction of the newly emerg- 
ing CCF Party (later the New Democratic Party). Moreover, it was 
not clear that the particular party affiliations of the candidates from 
1945 to 1965 were of any importance in their success or failure. No 
doubt such affiliations did play a role, however, in the sense that 
the party associations within the provincial and federal constituen- 
cies could come to the assistance of candidates who sought their 
support. 


THE 1969 ELECTION 


As noted, in the middle and late 1960’s not only were traditional 
party labels invoked, but also new organizations like CIVAC at- 
tempted to introduce party politics into local government in Metro 
Toronto. By 1969, when the second election after the reorganization 
of Metro was scheduled, many candidates openly stated their party 
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affiliations, and the electorate gained the impression that certain 
candidates were likely to join with others bearing the same party 
label to promote a set of agreed-upon policies. 

In Toronto, one young university scholar, a member of the Liberal 
Party, stood for election to the mayoralty of the City. He ran last, 
and in the course of his defeat the vote was split three ways. The 
incumbent Mayor was reelected. It is paradoxical that the defeat of 
the second candidate, who was acknowledged as an advocate of “re- 
form” in many of the policies of the City of Toronto, was largely 
caused by the introduction of alleged party politics into the election. 
The cry for reform defeated a reform candidate. 

As far as the City Council of Toronto was concerned, however, 
two persons from each of the three so-called parties were elected 
in a council of 22. Two were said to be Liberals, 2 were members 
of the New Democratic Party, and 2 were members of CIVAC. Al- 
though the advocates of political parties in local politics were greatly 
encouraged by these results, the decision of the Ontario Municipal 
Board on Toronto’s new ward boundaries may have been the de- 
ciding factor. In any event, at the beginning of 1970 it appeared that 
at least six elected councillors of the City were “reformers” or, at 
the very least, constituted “an opposition.’ It was argued that the 
City’s so-called “‘one-party system’ might be at an end. 

By this line of reasoning, the absence of party politics during the 
previous 30 or 40 years represented nothing more than a “one-party 
system” in which there had been no opposition. Now there was to 
be an opposition, and for the first few months the newspapers de- 
lighted in printing stories about the united view of the six “opposi- 
tionists” toward certain policies put forward by the Mayor and his 
executive committee. By mid-1970, however, doubts were being ex- 
pressed, especially in the daily press. One Liberal member of the 
council allegedly did not see eye-to-eye with a second member, and 
was actually considered to be closer to the CIVAC members on many 
issues. The two members who were allegedly of the New Democratic 
Party also disagreed. ‘Thus the party labels did not seem particularly 
useful in the policy-making process. Moreover, members of the coun- 
cil who were more traditional in outlook had become wary of being 
caught off-guard by clever “oppositionists,’ and were attacking rather 
than retreating. 
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THE OUTCOME UNDECIDED 


Whatever the ultimate outcome of this experience, it appears that 
in the early 1970’s political parties have clearly not been introduced 
into local politics in Metropolitan Toronto. But the issue is by no 
means dead. Montreal’s experience, where the Mayor established a 
party, and where he was opposed in a late 1970 election by another 
group calling itself a party, is not being ignored. Many members of 
the council are convinced that it is only a matter of time before 
Toronto sees the introduction of the British practice, or that which 
prevails in many American metropolitan areas. Thus they anticipate 
the identification of each candidate with a political party; the forma- 
tion of a “government” party headed by the Mayor, with a number 
of followers who receive assignments akin to those of cabinet min- 
isters; and determination of a party program which the Mayor and 
his followers would attempt to implement during their tenure. 

Conceivably the present system in both the City Council and the 
Metropolitan Council has outlived its usefulness. This is more ob- 
vious in the case of the City Council, where the Mayor and members 
are elected directly, and where there is great dissatisfaction with 
the lack of stated policies and with the apparent non-aggressive 
stance of City members of Metro’s executive committee. 

The introduction of parties seems much less likely in the Metro- 
politan Council itself, where members are indirectly elected, and 
where it is much more difficult to conceive of the Metropolitan 
Chairman introducing a program with the support of a group of 
followers affiliated under the same party label. In fact, the Metro- 
politan Chairman does not yet appear to see himself as an enunciator 
of a program to be implemented during a specific time period. 


DEFICIENT MACHINERY FOR SETTING 
FUTURE PRIORITIES 

As Metro Toronto approaches the close of its second decade, one 
of its major weaknesses is the lack of a method for establishing 
future priorities. In the first decade the pressing priorities were 
obvious, and stemmed directly from the fundamental difficulties that 
had led to the creation of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 
Action was required to correct evident weaknesses in the availability 
of basic municipal services. At the same time, other competing priori- 
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ties seemed too distant or dimly perceived, or were considered “con- 
troversial.’ Thus, the provision of vastly increased supplies of pure 
water was a definite priority, whereas the expansion of the stock of 
public housing, particularly on sites in the suburban municipalities, 
was not a matter of high priority, and was surely controversial. 


POLICY AD HOC-ERY 


Urging the need to establish future priorities is not simply a way 
of repeating that physical planning has been given pre-eminence 
over social planning. It would appear that the Metropolitan Council 
is in grave danger of degenerating into what could crudely be termed 
“ad hoc-ery.” The primary symptoms are already apparent. The Met- 
ropolitan Toronto Planning Board has delivered an Official Plan to 
the Metropolitan Council, including a series of amendments bring- 
ing the plan up to date to the beginning of 1969. Major studies have 
been completed in the fields of transportation and urban renewal. 
Metro Council has commissioned a number of investigations to 
enable it to forecast capital requirements, but contradictory results 
and judgments—as between Metro staff members and consultants, 
for example—increase the difficulty of fixing future priorities. 

Although the Metro Council has a great many studies available, 
and has the advice of competent officials and a highly trained staff 
serving the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board, there is still no 
clear locus of responsibility for the setting of future priorities. In 
his analysis of Metro’s first decade, Frank Smallwood devoted a good 
deal of attention to what he called the council’s “lack of decisive- 
ness.” He illustrated this point in many ways, but in particular he 
described an organizational void in several crucial areas. He pointed 
to the assignment of the council’s information responsibilities to 
“an already busy operating unit,” the Metropolitan Toronto Plan- 
ning Board. 

In the same vein, Smallwood insisted that the council had rele- 
gated its research and central intelligence responsibilities to the 
Treasury Department “without any major staff commitment.” ® It 
is not clear whether these “by default” assignments of responsibility 
have placed the determination of future priorities in the hands of 
the planners and treasury officials, or whether any organization bears 
these responsibilities. In the author’s view, there is simply no ade- 
quate machinery to determine or establish future priorities. 
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RAPID ROTATION AND LACK OF MUTUAL CONCERN 


Moreover, the system of indirect election and rapid rotation has 
not helped bring priority questions into a clear focus. Thus in past 
elections, and certainly since the introduction of the two-year term 
in the 1950’s and a three-year term in the late 1960’s, the Metro- 
politan Council has seen considerable turnover. In addition, the 
three-year term has meant that within the boroughs one seat on the 
Metropolitan Council is rotated on an annual basis through an elec- 
tion within the borough council. Consequently few Metro coun- 
cillors now serve long enough to learn much about Metro. They 
often seem unaware of both its history and its future needs.* 

Moreover, the Metropolitan councillors elected from the five bor- 
oughs in 1969 do not seem particularly concerned with the disabili- 
ties of the central city. Since these difficulties are in part physical in 
nature (for example, the need to replace the City’s sewer system) 
but substantially social as well, many members of the council find 
the question of priority determination painful, to say the least. 

Perhaps the Metropolitan Council can continue to do without 
effective machinery to establish priorities only by continuing to ig- 
nore the critical problems of the central city. Toronto has only 40 
percent of the representation on the council, and it is now easier to 
ignore the City’s problems than it once was. For their own part, the 
City members on the council must be seriously concerned with the 
demanding problems of the residents of the urban core who are their 
constituents; accordingly they appear to have little interest in the 
progress of the Metropolitan Council. 

In both the executive committee and the council they take a pas- 
sive stance towards Metro’s policies and program. In 1971, for ex- 
ample, only one chairmanship among the four major metropolitan 


* On December 1, 1971 the newspapers reported that Metro Chairman Camp- 
bell had established a three-member personnel and policy advisory committee 
under his chairmanship. The newspaper account indicated that the two addi- 
tional members would be appointed by Mr. Campbell, and chosen from the 
Metro executive committee. The intention was to provide the elected repre- 
sentatives with more direct influence on the government of Metro. One member 
of the Metro executive committee, who has since become a member of the new 
personnel and policy group, described the committee “as necessary to prepare 
Metro government for future duties as a regional government.” Despite this 
statement the committee appears to be primarily concerned with the coordina- 
tion of the responsibilities of senior administrative officials. 
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committees was awarded to a councillor of the City of Toronto. The 
crucial Social Services and Housing Committee will be chaired, as 
it has been for several years, by a member of the board of control 
of a suburban borough. Welfare is, of course, a metropolitan re- 
sponsibility, and public housing is provided by the Ontario Housing 
Corporation without reference to municipal boundaries. These facts 
do not suggest that the leadership will give serious attention to the 
social problems of the vast number of single elderly persons, mother- 
led families with dependent children, low-income families, and the 
families of newcomers from all over the globe, who reside principally 
in the central city. 


THE CITY’S POSITION WITHIN METRO 

The City of Toronto has always espoused the principle that Metro- 
politan Toronto would be far better governed if it consisted of one 
large unitary city, headed by an elected Mayor, as in New York or 
Chicago. In the early years following World War II, city officials did 
all they could to convince the Government of Ontario that there 
should be one unified City. Support for the concept of “‘amalgama- 
tion” was clearly the dominant position of the central city at that 
time. 

Toronto entered the post-war years with nearly 70 percent of the 
metropolitan population, and over 60 percent of the assessed valua- 
tion within the traditional metropolitan boundaries. In these cir- 
cumstances it seemed both logical and inevitable that the proper 
response to the problems of urban growth and development, often 
described as “urban sprawl,” would be the creation of a larger city. 
The 12 suburban municipalities of the first post-war decade naturally 
fought hard to forestall ‘an amalgamation,” because they would lit- 
erally be out of business if the boundaries of the city were enlarged 
to encompass the traditional metropolitan area. 


TORONTO’S COMPARATIVE DECLINE 


As the years passed, however, the City of Toronto’s position 
within Metro has weakened significantly. In 1970 it included about 
one-third of the total population. This proportion will continue to 
decline as urbanization proceeds, whether or not the present bound- 
aries of Metro are extended. Similarly, the total assessed valuation 
of the City is approximately 40 percent of the total within Metro 
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Toronto. It is not clear whether this proportion will continue to 
drop, since the Government of Ontario assumed responsibility for 
the entire process of assessment within the province on January 1, 
1970. The intention is to reassess all property on the basis of current 
market values. In view of the nature and quality of both commercial 
and residential properties in the central city, it is possible that re- 
assessment will raise ‘Toronto’s proportion of the total, at least for 
a time. In any event, the proportion will later decline as construction 
expands within the three largest boroughs. 

The ramifications of the central city’s diminution within Metro 
Toronto could be widespread. Elected and appointed officials, schol- 
ars, and researchers throughout the world who are dedicated to the 
development of metropolitan government must consider seriously 
the effects of this analysis upon their thinking. The “metropolitan 
government movement,” particularly in the United States and Can- 
ada, has certainly faced opposition from officials and residents in 
suburban municipalities. One argument has been that both groups 
must give up an important share of local autonomy to attain the 
objectives of regional planning. If the experience in Metro Toronto 
is an important indication, local opposition to metropolitan govern- 
ment elsewhere may be strengthened. 


THE CITY’S TURN FOR HELP 


In the middle 1960’s and thereafter, the case for amalgamation put 
forward by Toronto officials was based on an entirely new principle. 
Although the changing nature of the City’s case for a unitary form 
of government was not clearly recognized or enunciated by its of- 
ficials, the basis of the City’s new appeal was obviously “‘survival.” 
The writer has argued earlier that the real test of the so-called “Metro 
concept,’ first enunciated by Chairman Gardiner nearly two decades 
ago, would come when the City was forced to ask Metro for help 
rather than vice-versa. 

In 1963, Frank Smallwood’s report for the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of Toronto presented sufficient evidence to demonstrate 
that the central city taxpayers were the main contributors to urban 
expansion within the traditional 12 suburban municipalities.t This 
conclusion was not surprising, since it could be argued that such a 
redistribution of resources from the wealthier City to the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped suburbs had been the prime objective of 
metropolitan government, from the very beginning. Within the in- 
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adequacies and inequities of municipal taxation based upon prop- 
erty ownership, the property owners of Toronto contributed enor- 
mously in helping provide physical and educational facilities for the 
suburban areas between 1953 and 1965. At that time the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Metropolitan Government in Toronto 
emphasized that the newly affluent large townships would soon be 
required to support the extensive renovation and redevelopment 
required within the central city. 


A SUCCESS: RECONSTRUCTION OF 
TORONTO’S EDUCATIONAL PLANT 

The record has not been entirely bleak. Toronto is one of the 
very few central cities within established North American census 
metropolitan areas—perhaps the only one—in which virtually the 
entire educational plant has been rebuilt, modernized, and rehabili- 
tated. So far as capital facilities are concerned, in the field of educa- 
tion the City does not suffer by comparison with the newer suburban 
areas. Rebuilding of the educational facilities has gone some way 
toward attracting teachers as good as those who gravitate toward the 
new suburban educational systems.* 


TROUBLE IN THE SEWERS 

On the other hand, there are some kinds of redevelopment in the 
central city where the issue of redistributing income has not yet 
been settled satisfactorily. Toronto’s sewer system is in urgent need 
of complete replacement at an estimated cost (in the late 1960’s) of at 
least $300 million. The City is in no position to assume more than 
a moderate share of the capital expense involved, and it does not 
receive enough new money annually (from the centralized capital 
financing within Metro) to permit more than a token contribution 
to this major task. There has been no real indication of concern on 
the part of the Metropolitan Council for Toronto’s plight in this 
matter. 


* The City of Toronto has been unable to complete its program of rebuild- 
ing and rehabilitation because the share of capital borrowing available each 
year to the board has been severely restricted. By 1969 and again in 1970 
the City board’s request for additional capital was severely dealt with, pre- 
sumably by virtue of the continued requirements for entirely new capital con- 
struction in the boroughs. The discussion often suggested that the City had a 
responsibility to bear the brunt of the financial stringency. 
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URBAN RENEWAL: AN UNCLEAR FUTURE 

The future of urban renewal, with particular reference to housing 
and community facilities, is equally unclear within Metro. Although 
the Metropolitan ‘Toronto Urban Renewal Study identified some 
areas outside the central city that appeared to require a modern ur- 
ban renewal treatment, the major areas of blight and slum are within 
the central city. 

The Metropolitan Council will now pay the 25 percent mu- 
nicipal share of both capital and non-capital financial require- 
ments, as laid down in the National Housing Act of 1964. The 
City has thus technically been relieved of major financial respon- 
sibilities in urban renewal, but such relief does not by any means 
imply favorable action. If anything, Metro’s entry into this field, 
largely as a result of the City’s financial straits, makes it more dif- 
ficult to implement urban renewal programs. After all, if Metro 
is to contribute financially to the renewal of the deteriorated and 
blighted slum neighborhoods in downtown areas of the central city, 
it is clearly the responsibility of the Metropolitan Council to have 
several assurances: of the need, in the first instance; of the nature 
and quality of the urban renewal programs to be carried out; of the 
City’s plans, if any, for the relocation of families and businesses from 
urban renewal areas; and of any existing plans for the involvement 
of residents in the preparation and implementation of urban renewal 
programs. 

The City has not been without serious fault in urban renewal 
planning. Certainly no major urban renewal scheme was put forward 
by the City and rejected by Metro. Perhaps the City was reluctant to 
put forward some of its proposals because of its secure knowledge 
that the composition of the Metropolitan Toronto Planning Board 
and of the Metropolitan Council, particularly after 1967, would 
militate against approval. On the other hand, the general opposition 
of citizens’ movements and residents of urban renewal areas toward 
such proposals cannot be ignored. Moreover, confusion within the 
City government concerning the appropriate roles in urban renewal 
planning of the Development Department on the one hand, and the 
City Planning Board on the other, also contributed to what the 
writer has described as “the crisis in urban renewal in Metropolitan 
Toronto.” 5 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

Metro Toronto has now nearly concluded its second three-year 
electoral term since its reorganization on January 1, 1967. The City 
holds 40 percent of the seats in the Metro Council, and this appar- 
ently satisfies the principles of representation by both population and 
proportion of tax assessments. Nevertheless, the central city remains 
the hub, the nucleus of activity, and the focus of interest for many of 
the metropolitan area’s 2 million residents. 


EYES ON TORONTO 

Accordingly, the election campaign for the mayoralty of the City 
of Toronto occupies more space in the media, and is apparently of 
greater interest to the residents of the whole metropolitan area than 
all the other electoral campaigns held simultaneously throughout 
Metro every three years. Moreover, most citizens pay more attention 
to the election of a Mayor for the City than the choice of a Chairman 
for the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. Since the election of 
the Chairman is indirect, it could be argued that Toronto’s direct 
election is much more relevant to the public. But other direct elec- 
tions go unnoticed. Although the population of the Borough of 
North York is approaching one-half million, which makes it 70 per- 
cent as large as the City of Toronto, reports of its elections are little 
more than important footnotes in the news media. 

The writer has argued that perhaps the City of Toronto was over- 
represented during the first 12 years of metropolitan government. 
But since the reorganization of 1966—1967, it can now be argued that 
the City is severely under-represented within the Metropolitan Coun- 
cil. The fact that the City has equal representation with the boroughs 
on the executive committee has not yet significantly influenced dis- 
tribution of total operating and capital resources, or the attention 
paid by the Metropolitan Council to the fundamental redevelop- 
ment needed in the central city. 


THE METROPOLITAN CONCEPT: FROM THE OUTSIDE INWARDS 

This argument has been challenged by some observers, who point 
to the tremendous building boom in downtown Toronto, particu- 
larly in the construction of commercial facilities. They insist that the 
City of Toronto has experienced an unusually large amount of pri- 
vate urban renewal, in comparison with Montreal and certain Amer- 
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ican cities. This is indeed true, and such activity has persisted, not 
only in the years of economic expansion after 1963 but also during 
recent years of restricted growth. It is not private urban renewal that 
concerns the writer, nor is it merely the matter of rebuilding the 
sewer system. It is the entire application of “‘the metropolitan con- 
cept’’—from the outside inwards, from the suburban municipalities 
to the central city, from the needs of development to the needs of 
redevelopment—that is fundamental. 


AN EQUAL DEAL FOR THE CITY 


In the election campaigns for December 1, 1969, the new basis for 
the concept of “amalgamation” became quite clear in the view of 
City officials. The Mayor of Toronto gave unification a high priority 
in his policy platform. In a new twist he equated “amalgamation” 
and “an equal deal for the City.” Amalgamation, it was argued, is 
vital to the citizens of Toronto, and must come because “the citizen 
of Toronto has never particularly benefited from the metropolitan 
system of government.”’ It was further argued that the Ontario Gov- 
ernment’s system of grants discriminates against the City, whose 
needs are greater. Instead of getting more than the boroughs, To- 
ronto gets less, or at best, equal support. Thus under current provin- 
cial legislation the City of Toronto receives a grant of 15 percent 
from the province for educational purposes; the suburban boroughs 
receive 30 percent. The 15 percent grant is said to reflect Toronto’s 
relative wealth within Metro, as judged by data concerning assess- 
ment per capita, assessment per pupil enrolled, and the apportion- 
ment of the total provincial grant within Metro on a basis of assess- 
ment. In other words, the calculations are pieces of arithmetic based 
upon the total assessed valuation within the City, as compared with 
certain boroughs. The total number of elementary and secondary 
school pupils, for example, is divided into a total assessed valuation, 
and a “per pupil enrolled assessment” calculated. This is higher in 
the City than in the boroughs. Frank Smallwood pointed this out 
in his report for the Bureau of Municipal Research in 1963. 

A second example is provided by an analogous per capita calcula- 
tion. Total population is divided into total assessed valuation, and 
since the City of Toronto’s population is not growing as rapidly as 
those of the boroughs, if at all, the per capita figure in the City is 
necessarily higher than in the boroughs. Thus the Provincial De- 
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partment of Education has justified a proportionate grant in sub- 
urban municipalities that is twice as great as that for the City of 
Toronto. 

But these exercises in arithmetic do not take into account the great 
difference between Toronto and the boroughs in the degree of need 
and the level of services required. The City of Toronto provides a 
great many special educational facilities not required in the bor- 
oughs. The great majority of non-English-speaking newcomers, for 
example, settle in the central city. Their children need language 
classes and counselling. Their families need special adult educational 
opportunities. These costly facilities, as well as a higher level of 
“child adjustment services’—psychiatric facilities for emotionally 
disturbed children, slow learners, etc.—are found in the City rather 
than in the boroughs. Consequently the City claims that its grant 
from the province should be far greater. But the province justifies 
its system, which the author considers to be discriminatory, on the 
basis of the mathematical calculations. 

Until recently subsidies for various public works amounted to 
33.3 percent for the City of Toronto; the boroughs received 50 per- 
cent. In 1970 the subsidy for public works, particularly for roads, 
was raised to 50 percent, as in the boroughs. The province is paying 
25 percent of municipal health costs in all six municipalities in Met- 
ropolitan Toronto. It has offered to pay 75 percent of these costs if 


the City and the five boroughs were to combine their departments of 
public health. 


A “HAVE-NOT” MUNICIPALITY 


Although these arguments were made in the heat of an election 
campaign, the figures were not refuted. It is fascinating to recognize 
the complete reversal in the arguments put forward by the City of 
Toronto in advocating amalgamation over the years 1950-1970. In 
the early post-war years and into the pre-metropolitan 1950’s amal- 
gamation was said to be desirable because of the resources that the 
central city could make available for the future development of a 
modern metropolis. In the late 1960’s and into the 1970’s amalga- 
mation has been called desirable, and indeed essential, because the 
City of Toronto is no longer a “have municipality,” but is now a 
“have-not municipality.’ The writer has often said that the real test 
of the durability of metropolitan government in Toronto is not the 
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clear and impartial sharing of area-wide resources that occurred be- 
tween 1954-1969, but the transmutation of that process to benefit the 
City during the 1970’s and 1980's. 

The central city has become disadvantaged in many respects. Un- 
like many central cities in North American metropolitan areas, it 
has not become a vast slum, and its services have not deteriorated. It 
has not seen violent and bloody confrontations between members 
of minority groups. Nevertheless, Metro’s failure to assume a clear 
and firm role in urban redevelopment has left the central city with 
major problems of unfulfilled programs. Although most of its ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have been renovated or totally re- 
built, its sewer system is totally inadequate and antiquated, and will 
require at least $300 million (in 1967 dollars) to reconstruct. With 
each passing year, the demands upon the City for facilities and serv- 
ices that will be of benefit to the entire metropolis and the region 
beyond it continue to mount, both in magnitude and in cost. But the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto has shown few recent signs 
of concern for the disabilities of the central city. 


THE QUALITY OF LIFE 


We must conclude that the future of Metropolitan Toronto does 
not lie in a vast expansion—a veritable tripling of its area—through 
an adjustment of its boundaries to the north and east. Rather, its 
future lies in a fundamental consolidation of its urban role and a 
rebuilding of the center. 

If Metropolitan Toronto persists in its apparently zoological ob- 
jective—the creation of an octopus without a heart—the quality of 
life in the metropolis will suffer acutely as the population grows 
from 2.1 million in 1970 to an estimated 2.8 million in 1980. Metro’s 
concern must be improving the quality of life for its residents. 

Accordingly the quality of life of the future metropolis should 
now become a central concern of Metro Toronto. If that concern is 
not given much greater future emphasis than it received in the first 
17 years of metropolitan government, and greater budgetary support, 
some form of amalgamation will almost certainly occur. In that 
event, the only unknown will be whether the federal system of metro- 
politan government will have come to an end primarily through 
neglect at the Metro level, or through political decision at the provin- 
cial level. 
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ALDERMAN. Local councillor. 


AMALGAMATION. Unification of the municipalities within a metropolitan 
area by order of the provincial (state) government rather than through 
annexation. 


BOARD OF AUTHORITY. Local housing authorities and other governmental 
commissions (e.g., Metro Toronto Housing Authority, Ontario Water Re- 
sources Commission), whether appointed or elected, are governed by a 
board of directors. 

BOARD OF CONTROL. The Ontario Municipal Act permits cities and towns 
(as well as boroughs in Metro Toronto) to elect councillors on an area- 
wide basis. This group of persons, usually four in number, together with 
the Mayor, becomes a board of control, which considers and prepares poli- 
cies and legislation prior to full meetings of the municipal council. 
BOROUGH. A municipal corporation; an alternative designation to town 
or city. The term is used in the metropolitan area of New York City and 
in London, England. 

BRITISH SYSTEM. The British parliamentary system and the procedures that 
have developed to administer government throughout the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

By-Law. A piece of legislation passed by a municipal or Metropolitan 
council; a local statute. 

city soticiTor. The chief legal officer of the municipality, usually a full- 
time civil servant. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING BRANCH. A division of the Department of Municipal 
Affairs of the Ontario Government. This division is responsible for 
recommending to the Minister approval of all plans of subdivision and 
is generally responsible for the stimulation of formal physical planning 
throughout the province. 

CONSOLIDATION. Unification of a specific municipal function, e.g., policing, 
public welfare, etc., previously provided by each municipality within the 
metropolis and now performed by the metropolitan government alone. 
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CoUNCIL (LocaL). A government body of elected representatives within a 
municipality in Metro Toronto. This is to be distinguished from the 
Metropolitan Council. 

county. A territorial division of the Province of Ontario, which forms 
an administrative, judicial and political unit. All municipalities in On- 
tario are part and parcel of a county, unless specifically excluded, as is 
the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 

DEBENTURE. An alternative name for a municipal bond. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. A group of members of Metro Council originally 
assembled by the Chairman to serve as an advisory cabinet, but later 
written into the Metropolitan Toronto Act with specific representation 
from the City and the suburban municipalities. 

EXPRESSWAY. An arterial roadway akin to the American freeway, whether 
elevated or not. 

FULL RECOVERY HOUSING. Public housing in which rentals are set at an 
economic level. Thus all the costs are technically fully recovered over the 
life of the mortgage. There are no rental subsidies for the tenants. 
LICENSING COMMISSION. An authority of three persons headed by a judge, 
appointed by the Government of Ontario in the first instance, and later 
by the Metropolitan Council. This commission is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of issuing licenses to all businesses in Metro Toronto re- 
quiring such licenses, e.g., taxis, truckers, and refreshment dispensing 
vehicles. 

MAISONETTE. A small house, usually built in the form of row or terrace 
housing, and sometimes built vertically in duplex form. 

METROPOLITAN COUNCIL. The governing body within a formal metropol- 
itan government. In Metro Toronto members of the Council are first 
elected in either the City of Toronto or one of the five boroughs, and 
become members of the Metropolitan Council by virtue of the provisions 
of the Metropolitan Toronto Act. 

NON-WaARDS. A child who is in the care of a Children’s Aid Society of 
Ontario or another province, for whom formal legal guardianship (ward- 
ship) has not yet been obtained. 


ONTARIO MUNICIPAL BOARD. A quasi-judicial body appointed by the On- 
tario Government to perform certain specific functions which include 
approval of municipal zoning by-laws and changes thereto, municipal 
annexations, changes in municipal status, e.g., from town to city, and 
capital borrowings by each municipality for public works. 


ORDER-IN-COUNCIL. In the British parliamentary system, under which the 
Government of Canada and the provincial governments operate, the 
decisions of cabinet are issued in the form of Orders-in-Council. Orders- 
in-Council are akin to Executive Orders issued by the President of the 
United States, but in the British system they are technically issued by 
the Cabinet over the signature of the Governor General (for the federal 
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government) and the Lieut. Governor (for the provincial government). 
They are used, for example, to provide government funds when the legis- 
lature is not in session, to make formal appointments to boards and 
commissions of the province, to initiate commissions of inquiry. 
PROVINCE. A geographical and political division within Canada akin to 
an American state. There are ten provinces in Canada. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON METROPOLITAN TORONTO. A Royal Commission is a 
formal inquiry initiated by the Government of Canada or a provincial 
government. The Government of Ontario initiated such an inquiry con- 
cerning the future of government in Metro Toronto and named one per- 
son, known as the Commissioner, to conduct the inquiry. 

SEPARATE SCHOOL BOARD. The elected members of the Board of Education 
representing supporters of the Roman Catholic schools, designated as 
“Separate Schools” in Ontario. 

TERMS OF REFERENCE. Specific matters to be inquired into and reported 
upon by a Royal Commission of Inquiry, or any other formal inquiry 
initiated by the Government of Canada or a provincial government. 
These terms of reference are outlined in detail in a formal Order-in- 
Council. 


Town. An incorporated municipality in the Province of Ontario with a 
population of less than 10,000. 


TownsuHip. The original designation given to the large municipal bodies 
created within the counties of the Province of Ontario. 


VILLAGE. The lowest order of incorporated municipality within the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, usually with a population of 1,000 or less. 
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